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SAY, MISTER 
HOW IS — 
YOUR DOG? 


F he is all run-down, thin and un- 

thrifty, if his coat is harsh and 
staring, his eyes matterated, bowels disturbed, urine high colored and 
frequently passed—if you feel badly every time you look at him— 


Eating Grass Won’t Help Him 


Dent’s Condition Pills Will 


They area time-tried formula, that will pretty nearly makea dead dog 
eat. Asa tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are affected with mange, eczema, 
or some debilitating disease, there is nothing to equal them. 


Price, Per Box, 50 Cents 


The Amateur Dog Book, a practical treatise on the 
treatment, care and training of dogs, 160 pages fully 


illustrated, will be mailed for Io cents. 


If your dog is sick and you do not know how to treat 
him, write to us and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree blanks are free for 
postage—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two-cent stamp. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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GETTING A MOUNTAINEERING REPUTATION 


CLIMBING MT. WHITNEY, THE HIGHEST PEAK IN THE UNITED STATES, CALLS THE ONE 
BIG BLUFF IN AMERICAN MOUNTAINS AND IS SAFER THAN WALKING ON A SIDEWALK 


NE of the unaccountable vagaries of 

the human mind is the universal am- 

bition to climb some innocent and 
inoffensive mountain which never did any- 
body any harm. If mountains were in any 
way possessed of predatory habits, or were 
in the least disposed to wander from their 
own dooryard and look for trouble, it 
might be different, but when you 
come to think of it you cannot im- 
agine anything more meek and 
humble than the average mountain. 
And yet people equip themselves 
with goggles and alpine stocks, and 
shoes that hurt their feet, and go 
out and climb some unresisting 
eminence, and then come back and 
have their pictures taken. I sup- 
pose that is a part of the great 
human egotism, the wish to be re- 
membered by reason of having 
done something different. 

True, mountain climbing is dif- 
ferent from walking on a sidewalk. 
For one thing, it is safer. As for 
my own self, I always looked on 
the mountain climber with the same 
gentle leniency I would accord to 
a boy with a sore thumb, or a lady 
with a past. I have had to climb 
a few mountains sometimes, but, as 
the advertising page says, there was 
a reason—usually there was a sheep 
or goat up on top. As for climb- 
ing mountains simply for the sake 
of saying I had done it, it is only 
very recently that that could have 
been charged against me. 

Still, some of our best people do 
climb mountains. There are sev- 
eral clubs composed of men and 
women who do nothing else—the 
Mazama Club, the Sierra Club, or 


the Alpine Club of Canada. I be- 
long to the Sierra Club now. It is 
very simple to get in. After you 


get in all you have to do is to rest 
‘on your laurels. I shall never have [& 
to climb any more mountains, 


ann i Si all a cl a 
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By EMERSON HOUGH 


because I now belong to the Sierra Club, 
hence am plumb famous if I never do any- 
thing else. 

I forget how many feet high a mountain 
has to be before you can acquire merit 
through it sufficient to qualify you for the 
Sierra Club, or any of our other leading 
altitudinous social aggregations, but if you 





climb Mount Whitney, they can not very 
well keep you out of the Sierra Club, un- 
less you are cross-eyed or something. 

And yet Mount Whitney has been 
climbed by babies six years of age as well 
as babies over six. All it needs is a hand 
rail and a new stair carpet, and you would 
think it was only going up to the next flat. 
There are thousands of peaks in 
the Rockies and the Sierras much 
harder to climb than Mount Whit- 
ney, although much lower in meas- 
ured altitude. There is no use 
climbing any of these, because that 
means too much hard work, besides 
it is not necessary. It is easier to 
climb Mount Whitney, which is the 
highest peak in the entire United 
States. It is almost twice as high 
as the Flatiron Building in New 
York City. 

Mount Whitney is located some- 
where in eastern California, in the 
exact center of a great many other 
mountains, nearly all of which look 
higher than it does, but which are 
not. It is bounded on the east by 
Bishop, California, on the west by 
Visalia, and on the north by Yo- 
semite Park. On the south it has 
no boundary, and that is where 
you climb it. , 

It is not necessary for you to 
tell after your hazardous exploit 
that you rode almost all the way 
up on a broad gauged mule which 
is rigged with never slip tires. I 
am not sure whether Mount Whit- 
ney has ever been climbed all the 
way up by a mule, but it certainly 
is the case that the United States 
Geographical Survey had mules up 
on top of it—that is, almost on top 
of it. 

Going down in the night the 
party got among the rocks, having 
been delayed by the slowness of 
one of the members to get down. 
As not even a mule cared to walk 
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The Stephen T. Mather party on the Wh itney Meadow in the core of the Sierras 


down stairs at night, they all concluded to 
stay where they were until daylight. The 
packers took the lead mule firmly by his 
forefeet and spread them out, one on one 
rock and another on another. Then they 
adjusted his hind legs in similar fashion. 
The mule stood three or four hours until 
daybreak, then yawned, wagged an ear, and 
went on down the mountain. 

That was the mule my friend McCor- 
mick, Vice-President of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, rode when we climbed 
Mount Whitney. I had another mule of 
equal capability. If they had not halloaed 
at us and stopped us, we would have rid- 
den clear on up, and probably never found 
the mountain top at all. They said it 
was not professional to ride a mule all the 
way up—that it is considered better form 
to stop at the foot of the Chimney, and 
take two or three hours to go up on foot 
—it must be at least 2,500 feet that you 
are supposed to climb on foot. It is a 
good thing they told us about that, or 
McCormick and I might never have gotten 
into the Sierra Club at all. 

OUNT WHITNEY is 14,502 feet 
high in its stocking feet, a few, at 
least, higher than anything else in 

our proud republic—that is to say, in the 
United States proper. There are moun- 
tains up’ in Alaska which make it look 
like a bent nickel, but it is not necessary 
to refer to these when you are out after a 
reputation as a mountain climber. I know 
Mount Whitney is this high because Brad- 
ford Marshall, Chief Geographer of the 
United States Geological Survey, says it is 
that high. He is the man that makes the 
maps, put in all the contour lines, and 
measures all the mountain peaks. He is 
the only sensible mountain climber I know 
of—he gets a salary for doing it. None 
of us did. 

You can climb Mount Whitney from the 
east side or from the west side. Some 
day there will be a road across the Sier- 
ras in there somewhere—it was part of 
our business to find out whether one could 


be built. Usually parties go in from the 
west side, which means that they go 
through the Sequoia National Park, or 
else up the Kaweah Valley; thence, wind- 
ing around via Timber Gap and Farewell 
Gap or the Franklin Pass, until they get 
over into the Kern River Valley. The 
usual camp for climbing Mount Whitney 
on the west side is at what is known as 
the Crabtree Meadows. 

When you get there you are in the 
heart of the famous Golden Trout country. 
There are several streams here each of 
which has a yellowish bottom and which 
hence raises Golden Trout. It is consid- 
ered the correct thing to have a species of 
these named after you. There were 
eighteen in our party, and each of us had 
a new species named after him. When 
you are in the business of getting famous 
there is no use drawing a line too soon. 

Of course, going in to climb Mount 
Whitney means a pack train for a week 
or two weeks—the longer you are there 
the better you will like it. Our party was 
a very modest and simple one—we only 
had fifty-odd horses and mules, and half a 
dozen packers and a dozen or two guests. 

It is perfectly simple to run a pack train 
of this kind if you are a friend of Stephen 
T. Mather, Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Interior at Washington. He has Alad- 
din skinned both ways of the deck. He 
gets a princely salary of $2,700 a year, or 
maybe, as has earlier been said, $2,750. 
Incidentally—and very usefully—he is the 
king of the Cannibal Borax Islands, and 
has been for so long that it takes a twen- 
ty mule team now to haul his cigarette 
money. Still, you need that much money 
to clinb Mount Whitney, if you are also 
engaged in being an Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

This brings one to certain studies of 
our government at Washington. Mr. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, is justly 
famous for his skill in picking out assist- 
ants. Having. induced such a one to aban- 
don his own business for the sake of the 
aforesaid princely salary, Mr. Lane ex- 


plains to him gently the special avenues 
along which the Department must needs 
be assisted. 

“Now, take that new automobile road 
across the Sierras,” he says—‘“I suppose a 
very fair survey could be made for thirty 
or forty thousand dollars. Then we need 
another hotel at one of the other Parks— 
—it wouldn’t cost a cent over fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Now Steve—or Adolph—or 
George—(here fill in any suitable name for 
an assistant)—think of all the money I 
give you in that salary of $2,750 here. Out 
of that you can spend this $50,000 for your 
pore old boss, can’t ya?” 

Here there is business of the Secretary 
leaning against the door of his office, his 
lip trembling, and his eyes suffused with 
tears. Of course, there is nothing for 
Steve, or Adolph, or George to do except 
to come across, whereupon the Secretary 
goes back into his office, dries his tears on 
the corner of the blotter and thinks up 
some new place where the Secretary ought 
to be assisted. 

If this thing keeps up we certainly will 
have some National Parks—if borax lasts. 
It would not surprise me if the Honor- 
able Franklin K. Lane would come out 
any minute with the suggestion of a four 
story hotel on top of Mount Whitney and - 
an upholstered hand-rail leading all the 
way up. It is even money that if he 
thinks of it he will get it. The Hon. 
Stephen T. Mather has proved himself a 
grand little Assistant so far. 

The reader of average intelligence will 
already have divined the best way in 
which Mount Whitney can be climbed—it 
is by the assistance of the Assistant to 
the Secretary. In our party we had the 
said Assistant—about the quietest man in 
the party, although he rode a large and 
gaudy white mule whose loquacity annoyed 
him very much. And then came the Chief 
Geographer aforesaid, and likewise the 
Landscape Engineer of all the National 
Parks. Besides that we had a real live 
congressman from Massachusetts—the old- 
est congressman in the House, a bachelor 
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of sixty-odd summers, and a good sport, 
although it was his first trip into the moun- 
tains. We had likewise the vice president 
of a railroad as aforesaid—about as near 
unlike what you think a vice president of 
a railroad is as anything you ever saw. 
We had the editor of a national monthly 
which has just hit upon the pleasant idea 
of calling its galley list of subscribers a 
“Society.” I was very proud when I found 
I could brezk into this list with two dol- 
lars. Still, he wasn’t proud, although his 
society of select souls runs two or three 
hundred thousand. He likewise had never 
been west of the Mississippi River, and 
didn’t really know that geography ran so 
far west. Then we had a member of the 
State Board of Control of California-- 
which I never knew before had any con- 
trol at all; and a State Engineer of that 
State, and another engineer from New 
York, and the private secretary to the As- 
sistant to the Secretary, and likewise a 
paleontologist of international fame and a 
long connection with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York. Likewise we had an 
illustrated lecturer, a moving picture man, 
and an ex-minister, who was also an author ; 
although these last three were obliged to 
leave after a day or two in camp. Also 
we had the editor of a Visalia newspaper, 
who went along to see that we did not re- 
move any of the scenery. Add to this a 
bunch of hard cow punchers, 
packers, and others, and you 
have the ingredients for almost 
anything you like. Naturally 
anyone accustomed to live in 
camp with large parties would 
suppose that here was the set- 
ting for a drama of crime— 
murder, mutiny, and all unkind- 
ness. However, au contraire, as 
we say in Chicago, there never 
was a pleasanter party out of 
doors, and all of the things 
which might have happened did 
not happen at all. 

True, once in a while some- 
thing would eccur to liven up 
matters. For instance, one 
mule walking along on the trail 
which ascends the steep moun- 
tain side—the said mule being 
fast asleep, as they nearly al- 
ways are in a pack train—in its 
trance walked directly off the 
trail and fell 200 feet down the 
mountain side, including in its 
descent a crate of apples and 
cantaloupes. How it happened 
no one can tell, but the mule 
escaped with a slight abrasion 
on its nose, and a few slight ab- 
rasions on the cantaloupes. Dis- 
covering it was anchored by a 
tree on the mountain side, it~ 
groaned, walked up to its place 
in the train, and calmly went to 
sleep again. You cannot really 
hurt a mule very much. They 
have the best disposition there is. 

The best thing about a mule 
is his versatility. He has what 
is known as a flexible motor of 
two speeds, and uses no strainer 
on his gasoline. Thus one day 
at lunch we observed my 
mule Mike 










looking at us Ty Sing, the man without a country; 
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with an expression of mingled disap- 
pointment and longing on his counten- 
ance. It was an easy guess that he desired 
something to eat, like the rest of us, 80 we 


tried him with things that the rest of us- 


were enjoying. Mike with much gusto 
then and there devoured three kinds of 
preserves, abundant bread and butter and 
some toast, half a can of sardines, half a 
pound of cake, some ripe olives and some 
green ones, and some breakfast bacon. We 
tried him then on roast beef, and found he 
would eat it, although he was not so avid 
about that as he was regarding certain 
other things—but we believe that was only 
because we had. served his roast beef in 
the form of dessert. We made him a very 
nice salad out of leaves from all of the 
trees which stood about us, and in fact 
never found anything which he would not 
eat. I believe he liked Roquefort cheese 
and sardines better than almost anything 
else. I am convinced that mules never 
have attained the station in life which be- 
longs to them. There ought to be a 
Society for Sardines for Destitute Mules. 
This would engage the ambition of a lot 
of our enthusiastic ladies. 


FEAR that Mr. Bradford Marshall, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Mather Expedi- 
tion to Mount Whitney; was guilty of 
forgetting to read in the handbooks of ex- 


also Panginkey 
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pert outfitters all the usual instructions 
about going light. We did not go light. 
We had a fourteen-foot table, two cook 
stoves, complete table silver, napkins, and 
everything else according. We had fresh 
eggs every day, fresh cantaloupes for sev- 
eral days, fresh oranges, lemons, and 
everything else you could think of, beside 
the usual staples. 

We even had a doctor along—and you 
would think from the equipment that a 
doctor would be needed. Our doctor was 
a Vienna graduate who lives in Sacra- 
mento, a very able gentleman. He started 
in on the trip with a bright and cheerful 
countenance, but at the close of it he was 
the saddest man you ever saw. On a mule 
of his own he carried a complete modern 
surgical outfit, including a hospital with 
antiseptic operating chair, anesthetic appli- 
ances, a glass case of tools for everything 
you can think of, and a well equipped drug 
store with large red and green lights, 
which was set up every night ready for 
business. 

But no business came. Often I have 
seen Doctor S—— standing leaning against 
the trunk of a tree, his strong bosom torn 
with sobs. “Look at ’em—look at ’em eat. 
Sick—sick? Do they look it?’ Then he 
would shed burning tears. He was ready 
at any time to cut off somebody’s leg, but 
everybody was so busy at something else 
beside getting fractures or 
bruises that the poor doctor left 
us with a broken heart—he 
hadn’t had anything to do. 

There was another and dis- 
tinguished member of our party 
of whom not so much could be 
said. I refer to Ty Sing, the 
cook. Probably you never heard 
of Ty Sing, but that is because 
you do not know much about 
your country. Ty Sing is the 
best trail cook on the surface of 
the earth today. He has been 
in the Geographical Survey ser- 
vice for twenty-odd years, and 
there is nothing like him. Ty 
Sing is a short haired China- 
man, a useful man, and’a good 
citizen. He has self respect, 
speaks perfect English, and ex- 
pects you to use English in 
talking to him. Ty Sing is a 
man without a country. He was 
born in Nevada City fifty-odd 
years ago, but although it is per- 
fectly apparent that he was 
born somewhere, there is no- 
body alive in the world who can 
prove it. He ought to be, and 
practically is, an American 
citizen, and a good one, yet he 
cannot vote. Neither can he go 
back to China, and be a Chinese 
citizen. Hence, being unable to 
be either American or Chinese, 
he annexed himself to the Geo- 
graphical Survey. If anything 
should happen to Ty Sing I 
think the United States would 
go out of business in that de- 
partment. 

Ty Sing and his 


assistant, 


Eugene, are another part of the 
best system in climbing Mount 
Whitney. 





True, they male you 
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Early morning with the pack 


get up early in the morning, but the meals 
are sure to be on time with Ty Sing at the 
head. Always he comes in at night smiling 
and singing, at the head of the pack train, 
leading his mule with the two cook stoves 
packed on its back, and Eugene leading or 
driving his certain other mule laden with 
cooking utensils; said mule being named 
Panginkey, an animal of much fame. 

For a time Ty Sing was sad during our 
justly famous expedition. The milk mule 
did not get into camp the first night out 
from Sequoia Park. That is to say, a per- 
fectly good mule laden with some 250 
pounds of condensed milk and cream, is at 
the present writing lost somewhere in the 
wilds of the Sierras. It has never been 
heard from since. If some bunch of 
prospectors runs across that mule, it will 
be better for them than any mineral strike 
they can make in that neck of the woods. 


HAT made our party of brave ad- 
venturers leave the safety of home 
and journey into the terrors of the 

virgin wilderness which surrcunds Mount 
Whitney—the same country where adven- 
turous Fremont was once cast away and 
obliged to live on mule straight? The 


answer to that question 
runs back to the be- 
ginning of the Ameri- 
can appreciation for 
great and interesting 
natural objects. The 
trail to Mount Whit- 
ney lies across Sequoia 
National Park, which 
is the father of the 
Sierra National Parks. 
As first laid out by its 
progenitors — Walker, 
Tuohy, Stewart and 
others — the Sequoia 
National Park ran 
from Visalia nearly to 
the Funeral Range, and 
included Mount Whit- 
ney, the Kern River 
country, the King’s 
River country, what is 
now Yosemite Park, 
and pretty much every- 
thing else on the map. 

Those were days, 
however, when some 
of our industrious lum- 
bermen were acquiring 
their timber holdings— 
days also when we had 
politics in Washington, 
so to speak. It became 
rumored that there was 
good timber and pos- 
sibly some mineral to 
be had over in fore- 
ninst; the authorities 
at Washington: began 
to apply certain restric- 
tions to the vaulting 
ambition of these early 
conservationists. Years 
have passed since then. 
That beautiful and 
splendid mountain 
range between the 

_ =— great tree groves and 
train the Owens River Val- 

ley far to the west 
has become more generally known. It 
has been discovered to be one of the most 
wonderful mountain ranges, in all the 
world. There are few, if any, mines of 
any value in it now, and there are not 
very many cattle—and none too fat at that, 
as we may testify. : 

Now, in any large national point of view 
there ought to be a highway across the 
Sierras at this point—an opening into the 
central valleys of California, which would 
mean far greater prosperity for these val- 
leys. These mountains are too good to be 
held back from the American public. They 
are of no use to anybody as they are, but 
they ought to be of use to everyone, not 
only to the citizens of our country,. but to 
those of other countries. 

It seeming, therefore, that the early idea 
of the Big Tree Park was after all a good 
one, there is now a strong feeling that the 
limits of Sequoia Park ought to be ex- 
tended to include part of the Kern River 
Valley, Mount Whitney, and something of 
that magnificent, though practically un- 
known, mountain range which lies deep in 
the interior of the Sierra. A casual ref- 
erence to the personnel of our party will 
show that it was competent to investigate 
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and to report on the virtues of this region. 
If you yourself need a personal reputation 
as a hardy mountaineer, there is no better 
prescription possible than to join such a 
party as ours—if you can. 


S to what we saw in that wonderful 
region, you cannot convey much idea 
of it by pen or camera. In the novel 

“Westward Ho!” written by Canon Charles 
Kingsley—he could write a bit, .too, al- 
though he had no dictaphone and no es- 
tablished rate per word as famous authors 
have today—I find the following passage: 

“Yes. The mind of man is not so ‘in- 
finite,’ in the vulgar sense of that word, 
as people fancy; and however greedy the 
appetite for wonder may be, while it re- 
mains unsatisfied in everyday European 
life, it is as easily satiated as any other 
appetite, and then leaves the senses of its 
possessor as dull as those of a city gour- 
mand after a Lord Mayor’s feast. Only 
the highest minds—our Humboldts, and 
Bonplands, and Schomburgks (and they 
only when quickened to an almost un- 
healthy activity by. civilization)—can go on 
long appreciating where Nature is insa- 
tiable, imperious, maddening, in her de- 
mands on our admiration. The very power 
of observing wears out under the rush of 
ever new objects; and the dizzy spectator 
is fain at last to shut the eyes of his soul, 
and take refuge (as West Indian Spaniards 
do) in tobacco and stupidity. The man, 
too, who has not only eyes but utterance— 
what shall he do where all words fail him? 
Superlatives are but inarticulate, after all, 
and give no pictures even of size any more 
than do numbers of feet and yards; and 
yet what else can we do, but heap super- 
lative on superlative, and cry, ‘Wonderful, 
wonderful! and after that wonderful, past 
all whooping?” What Humboldt’s self can- 
not paint, we will not try to daub.” 


HE Sierras are a wonderful country 
for perspective. No place in the world 
is equal to this region in the way of 

exact perspective. The average human being 
leaving the states of the east believes him- 
self to be about as tall as the Woolworth 
Building. After he has passed a day in 
the giant forest he shrinks to about the 
size of the Masonic Temple in Chicago. 
The third day out from the forest he is, 
even in his own estimation, not much taller 
than a bantam rooster, and he awakes every 
morning with the feeling that he has been 
sleeping under too many bed-clothes. The 
entire experience of a trip through these 
mountains is almost as much stupifying as 
amazing. 

Of course, from the giant forest east- 
ward all travel must be by pack train and 
saddle animal. The average daily progress 
in this fashion of locomotion is nominally 
20 miles, but the term, “mile,” should al- 
ways be used in quotation and question 
marks. The mountain mile has nothing 
whatever to do in the way of kinship witl 
the mile which forms a unit of measure- 
ment in ordinary country. While the trail 
is laid out as much as possible on good 
contour lines, one is lucky to get through 
a ¢ay’s travel without climbing at least one 
sutimit which may be at least five or six 
tho.isand feet up on side, and as much or 
more down another. 
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Roughly, the course of the journey from 
Visalia on the west of the Sierras to Lone 
Pine Station on the east is northeast to the 
Giant Forest; southeast to the Redwood 
Meadows; southeast to Mineral King over 
the Big Timber Gap; southeast to Soda 
Springs over the Farewell Gap—which 
brings one to the Kern River Valley. 
Thence one goes almost due north for two 
days’ journey, then turning to the east and 
southeast to reach the Crabtree Meadow, 
which is the usual camp for parties ascend- 
ing the mountain. Thence one goes south- 
east to the Whitney Meadows, due east to 
the Horseshoe Meadow, and thence down 
a steep pitch into the warm valley of the 
Owens River, where one reaches railway 
and automobile transportation once more. 
It will be seen that a ten days’ journey 
of this sort will have netted somewhere 
between i80 and 200 miles, as near as miles 
can be measured in this sort of travel. We 
cut out one camp, going from the Mineral 
King camp east over the Fran:: n Pass, 
instead of southeast to the Soda Springs 
and the Kern River Valley. It was well 
that we did so, for the view from the 
Franklin Pass off to the east is one of the 
wonderful views of the world. The Ka- 
weah Peaks, the Chagoopa Plateau, and all 
4at <iass of mountains which lie around 
Whitney proper can be seen far off to the 
east. One looks entirely across the deep 
cut valley of the Kern, indeed, would have 
no notion of its presence. North, south, 
east, or west are mountains, and again 
mountains—and such mountains! A sort 
of delirium seizes one in surroundings such 
as these. One does not wish to go back 
to civilization at all. The world seems 
very far away, and one seems put back 
into some primordial state of being in 
which civilization has not yet dawned. 


E found snow on the Franklin Pass, 

but not enough to offer serious 

trouble. As we broke down from 
this summit, heading into the valley or Rat- 
tlesnake Creek, which was to form the stiff 
stairway down to the Kern River Valley, 
we had offered to us—at least those who 
went down in advance had it offered—one 
of the most splendid mountain pictures it 
ever was my fortune to see, and one which 
I fancy not many ever will see. Our pack 
train was coming down the trail—fifty-odd 
animals in all—and as it chanced they were 
all deployed on the steep mountain side 
where the trail zig-zagged sharply, the grad- 
ing being too steep to take straight down. 
As the animals were strung out on the trail 
they occupied a number of these short legs, 
so that they were moving in six or eight 
different directions at the same time. The 
whole mountain side seemed alive, and as 
the train came down, hurrying under the 
exhortations of the pack men, there was 
something military, or more than mulitary, 
about the sight which made the blood of 
every man who saw it leap more rapidly. 
Had there been a moving picture camera 
there at the time there would have been 
an opportunity for such a picture as per- 
haps never again will be seen in the moun- 
tains. Ours was one of the largest pack 
trains which ever went into the Sierras, 
and it just chanced that, close-bunched to- 
gether, it struck this zig-zag descent at just 


such a place as would have offered a mov- - 
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ing picture camera 
the opportunity of a 
lifetime. But our 
moving picture man 
by this time had 
gone back home from 
Mineral Springs the 
day before, so that 
no record ever was 
made of that splen- 
did and stirring spec- ~ 
tacle, whose like not 
many mountain men 
ever have seen. - 

It is a sharp and 
very difficult pitch 
down the Rattlesnake 
into the splendid val- 
ley of the Kern 
River, but once there 
the going is easier. 
We made a late camp 
on that day of the 
drive from Franklin 
Pass—and that the 
pack train came 
through without the 
loss of an animal was 
proof of as good 
train work in the 
mountains as this 
writer at least has 
ever seen—it must 
have been something 
like 25 miles that day, 
and the train was on 
the trot two-thirds 
of the time. 

But what a camp 
that night—and how 
Ty Sing did rise in 
the estimation of 
every hungry moth- 
er’s son of us! Now 
we rested for a day, 
and got many scores 
of trout, and made 
little journeys here 
and there, and won- 
dered at the splendid 
and imperishable pictures, which are hung 
mile after mile along the steep wall of 
this canyon, so little known to us Ameri- 
cans who own it. 

There is a day’s journey from the Funs- 
ton Meadows, where we made our fourth 
camp, to the Junction Meadow, where one 
climbs up really out of the Kern River 
Valley and crosses the divide, to come that 
night into the open spaces of: Crabtree 
Meadows, where one camps for the ascent 
of Mount* Whitney proper. It runs quickly 
in the telling, and all too quickly in the 
actual experience; but the man who plans 
on the ascent of Whitney may figure that 
he is six days out at least when he camps 
on the night previous to his ascent of the 
mountain. 


been in a state of gloom, since there 

was little for him to do, but now he 
chirked up and freely offered to take off 
an arm or a leg for any gentleman who 
needed such attention. At times during the 
trip the hopes of our company physician 
rose very high, especially when we were 
packing some of the mules. There was one 
of the latter by the name of Joe Huntoon, 


U P to this time our worthy doctor had 






The pack mules and the box hitch 


which promised a tragedy every morning— 
one time he held still until the packs were 
put on him, and then calmly proceeded to 
vault over the horse of an adjacent cow- 
puncher who had done nothing but hold his 
ear to take his mind off himself. One mule 
and two horses went down in a bunch. I 
say the doctor looked cheerful then. But, 
wonderful to state, everybody got up un- 
hurt. I heard the medical man mutter 
things under his breath. “Curses on the 
luck!” said he. “Every plan gone wrong!” 
But now the worthy doctor chanced to no- 
tice a certain difficulty in the writer’s 
breathing apparatus—which later proved to 
be nothing less infantile than a good case 
of whooping cough—and his face once 
more was wreathed with smiles. 

“You must not climb,” said he. “If you 
do I will not be responsible for you.” 

“All right,” said I to him, “I wouldn’t 
ask that of anybody.” 

“No,” he went on, “if you climb that 
mountain you certainly will get fatty dila- 
tation of the heart and diaphanitis of both 
lungs. If you go up on that mountain you 
will never come down alive.” 

“Say not so, doctor,” said I, pleadingly. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 434) 
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"omen 


[ would have kept Pete up until morning 
but somehow he seemed to be sleepy 


The author making a graceful cast after 
practicing only a few minutes 
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"Nowrlan 


Here is a lifelike, full-length portrait of 
the playful sea salmon that jumped 


POLING PEQUISSET POOLS WITH PETER 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK RELATES HIS EXPERIENCES IN MORE OR LESS PRIVATE 
POOLS WHILE PURSUING SALMO SALAR ON ITS ANNUAL HOLIDAY FROM THE SEA 


catching that royal fighter, the Atlan- 

tic Salmon, and had bent my ear until 
it nearly broke every time I could listen 
to an angler who had indulged in this 
spo:*, but I had never been there myself. 
Therefore you can imagine that anticipa- 
tion w..s high within me when, on a bright 
and crisp latter-June morning, I stepped 
into the bow of a 20-foot canoe in front 
of Pete Lanigan’s camp on the Pequisset 
River and tucked my feet under me, while 
Pete, able-bodied guide, got in astern, 
pushed off into the current and began 
poling upst:sam. 

You, Gentle [Reader, are probably anx- 
ious to get to fishing. So am I—therefore 
I will not go into details about how I first 
got into touch with Pete and corresponded 
for weeks with him relative to this trip, 
outfit, etc. Suffice to say that here I was 
faring forth on the swiftly sliding bosom 
of the Pequisset for my first whack at the 
big fellows which journey up the fresh- 
water streams on their annual pilgrimage, 
but spend the rest of the year “somewhere 
in the Atlantic.” 

I had arrived the evening before and 
had talked fishing prospects with Peter un- 
til he began to yawn his head off. Then 
I bunked up to ponder what he had told 
me and to sleep fitfully, only to dream that 
I was connected with the biggest silver 
monster that ever came out of the Pe- 
quisset and to wake up suddenly with my 
heart going a mile a minute. 

Most of the Pequisset water is leased by 
sportsmen from New York, Philadelphia, 
or Boston, but Lanigan’s land abutted on 
two pools which he held for himself and 
the few fishermen he entertained during 
the summer. A curious character was 
Peter—tall, lank, lean, lithe, with a merry 
smile and twinkling gray eyes which over- 
looked nothing. He was as strong as a 
bull, but as gentle as a kitten and talked 
with a curious drawl. He was that sort 
of guide that would make a sportsman say 
to himself, “Well, I’ll go the limit with 
this guy—I’m in good hands.” That was 
Lanigan. 

“We'll whip the Boulder Pool first,” says 
Pete as he drove the canoe easily up- 
stream, poling against the six-mile-an- 


F OR years I had read tall tales about 
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hour current, “and if we don’t get nothin’ 
there, we'll come back for lunch and spend 
the afternoon at the Ledge Pool below 
camp. We ort to dig one out somewhere 
today—right straight ahead as the bow 
pints you'll see a deer.” 

Sure enough, standing knee-deep near 
the right bank, a little way upstream was 
ahandsome doe. Presently she heard the 
click of the canoe-pole and with wide eyes 
and ears’ erect, watched us steadily draw- 
ing nearer, then suddenly she whirled and 
in two bounds was in the brush giving us 
a farewell wave with her “white flag.” 

After 15 minutes poling we came up 
to Boulder Pool, so named because of 
a great big rock in midstream at the 
lower end of it. This pool was perhaps 
200 yards long. It was merely a broaden- 
ing and deepening of the river as con- 
trasted with the swifter and shallower 
water above and below it. At no place 
was the pool more than five feet deep and 
the bottom was plainly to be seen. As Pete 
pushed up over the bar into the pool he 
hugged the left bank closely and reversed 
his pole, using the unshod end to make less 
noise. Pushing well above the pool-head 
he swung the canoe out into the current 
letting the bow turn down stream and when 
he had drifted to our first position he 
dropped anchor (a heavy lead weight run- 
ning thru a pulley at the stern) and there 
we hung with the water sliding swiftly 
by under us. 

Pete moved forward just behind me. 
“Now, sir,” says he, sweeping his eyes 
over the pool and taking a squint at the 
sky, “I think we’ll offer ’em a Black Dose. 
double-hook, number eight—leetle too 
bright for a very gay fly today, don’t you 
think?” “Pete,” says I, “if what I don’t 
know about this game was in a book it 
would keep you in readin’ matter all win- 
ter.” Well, Pete tied a Black Dose on the 
end of my nine-foot leader and told me 
to go to it. 

Now casting a fly with a double-handed 
rod 16 feet long and weighing 15 ounces 
is a different proposition from swinging a 
five-ounce bamboo with a simple wrist 
movement. According to instructions from 
Pete I began with a short line (not much 
longer than the length of the rod), flip- 


ping the fly first at a right angle to the 
canoe on one side, then on the other. Soon 
as it struck the water the current carried 
it around in a quarter circle until it hung 
below the bow and as it swung around I 
gave it a gentle twitching motion which is 
supposed to make an old bull salmon hun- 
gry for feathers. After making these two 
casts I stripped off say four or five feet 
of line from the reel and repeated the op- 
eration, casting on one side, then on the 
other. After I had out all the line I could 
cast without hanging myself Pete would 
pull anchor and drop the canoe down a 
bit, when I would start in casting again 
where I left off. Thus the pool is covered 
from top to bottom. If there is a salmon 
in it he sees your fly (unless he is blind 
or has his eyes shut) and if he wants it 
he will take it, and that’s all there is to it. 


© had half fished the pool without 
any indication there was a fish in 
it when suddenly at the lower end 
of the pool a beautiful salmon shot into 
the air four or five feet and after making 
a graceful rainbow curve and reflecting the 
sunlight from the silver of him dived back 
into the pool with a mighty splash! “Gee- 
whizz!” I gasps aghast, nearly dropping 
my rod overboard; “Pete, was that a sal- 
mon, or a whale?” “’Bout a_ twelve 
pounder,” grins Pete. “Twelve pounder!” 
sneers I; “why, man, I’ll bet that salmon 
was two yards long and weighed forty 
pounds!” “They allus look bigger than 
they be,” says Pete. As we worked down 
in casting where the fish had broken water 
I was all nerved up expecting a strike at 
every cast, but there was nothing doing. 
Pete explained that a breaking fish seldom 
takes a fly and it worked out in this in- 
stance, although we changed flies twice 
and covered the pool a second time. By 
then it was noon and we returned to camp 
for lunch. 

It was nearly 3 p. m. before we voyaged 
down river to Ledge Pool, about a mile 
below camp. Sailing down the Pequisset 
is a cinch—with the swift current for mo- 
tive power all the canoeman has to do is 
steer, but poling upstream takes skill, plus 
elbow-grease. Shooting a stretch of white 
water brought us into Ledge Pool and a 
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After I had nervously waited for five 
minutes Pete told me to cast again 


picturesque pool it was. The river curved 
here gently and rising from the left bank 
were a series of wellnigh perpendicular 
bluffs, or ledges. 

Pete anchored at ‘the head of the pool 
and I, in the bow, filled my old briar and 
got busy with the fly. The sea salmon 
fisherman must ‘be eternally vigilant—he 
may cast 999 times in vain and get a strike 
on the roooth flip of the fly—no man knows 
what the placid surface of the pool con- 
ceals, nor at what instant the vicious rush 
of the fish may come. “Be ye always 
ready,” is the angler’s motto. 

We had covered perhaps two-thirds of 
the pool without the slightest encourage- 
ment. My arms were tired swinging the 
heavy rod and I confess my fishing zeal 
was waning a bit. Curiously enough it was 
right then something happened! 


HAD out perhaps 4o feet of line and 

had just made the right-hand cast in a 

hopeless fashion and without result. 
Then I sailed the fly (Jock Scott this time) 
to the left. It struck the surface with a 
spat and began to describe its arc as the 
current swung it around while I gently 
twitched it. The fly was directly in line 
with the canoe where it hung a few sec- 
onds, then I tightened my grip on the rod 
and was just lifting the fly from the water, 
when—bing!—an old he-salmon came for 
it like a mad bull, but fell short! His head 
and shoulders came well out of water and 
he snapped his mighty jaws close enough 
to the fly to almost taste the feathers! 
The spray flew in all directions and when 
he went down he slapped the surface an- 
grily with his tail, leaving a seething “boil” 
in his wake. I was so flabbergasted I 
nearly swallowed my pipe. I brought my 
rod-tip back swiftly and was going to slam 
that fly back to where the salmon had dis- 
appeared, but before I could do it Pete 
grabbed the rod above my head and stopped 
it in mid-swing—the line coiled limply 
around my neck. : 

“Don’t cast ag’in until you give him a 
rest,” whispers Pete; “that was a good un 
and he wanted it—maybe he’ll come ag’in.” 
I tried to be calm, but internally I was 
quivering with excitement. Pete explained 
that it was useless to follow up a rise with 
an immediate cast—that the salmon must 
be given time to return to its base from 
which it had first seen the fly—also that it 
was important to cast again with the same 
length of line and on the same side. So 
I sat there in the canoe with fast beating 
heart. We talked in whispers. Pete cau- 
tioned me.that if the fish took the fly not to 
try to pull its head off its shoulders in 
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Down river at race-horse speed went the 
big fellow with Pete and me behind 





order to fasten the hooks—he said a gentle 
lift of the rod would do that. Five min- 
utes passed—perhaps more than that—and 
I was hoping and praying that the fish 
would come again. Finally says Pete in a 
low voice, “Allright, sir—now try him 
agin.” 

I dropped the fly quietly overboard and 
the current carried it down until the line 
straightened out, then I lifted it and made 
a cast to the left as I had done before. 
My eyes were bugged out following what 
I imagined would be the course of the fly 
(for it was under water) and my heart 
was in my throat ready to climb up into 
my mouth! 

Smash!—he took it! I lifted the rod 
quickly and with too much strain, but, 
thank goodness, line, leader and fly held. 
“Good !—You'’ve got him!” yelps Pete joy- 
ously. There was a second’s pause—as if 
the big fellow hadn’t quite got it through 
his head that he had two hooks in his jaw. 
Then the reel screamed and the line flowed 
out as the salmon tore down river at race- 
horse speed. I heard the anchor come 
bumping aboard and glanced back over my 
shoulder. Pete was standing couched in 
the stern poling after the fish with every 
ounce of his energy. The song of the reel 
dropped a few notes—then stopped as Pete 
shot the canoe toward the left bank and 
held it there. “He’s turned and is comin’ 
back!” yells Pete; “take up your slack!” 
I reeled in frantically. 


UDDENLY a hundred feet or more 

above us -a monster salmon shot out 

of water, threw a pretty summersault 
and splashed back into the pool. “Great 
Scott !—that’s a bigger one than I have 
on!” I gasps. “It’s the same one,” grins 
Pete. It was hard for me to believe this 
because my line was tending down stream 
and the fish was above us, but the sagging 
of the line by the swift current explained 
the mystery. 

After his acrobatics in midair the big 
fellow hung fire a minute. It seemed as if 
he was wondering what stunt he would 
pull off next, but he didn’t keep us long 
in suspense. “Z-i-n-n-n-g-g!” went the reel 
as he tore toward the head of the pool. 
Pete followed as fast as he could pole, but 
at the rips the fish paused. “Gosh,” says 
Pete, “I hope he don’t go up thru that 


- white water!—if he does I don’t know as 


I can keep up to him!” But fortunately he 
didn’t. After a brief breathing spell he 
shot to the surface and skated 50 feet 
across the pool spraying the water on both 
sides as he went, then submerging he head- 
ed down stream again. “Where’s he goin’ 








Pete tried to start the sulky salmon by 
throwing stones at the end of his tail 






now, Pete?” says I anxiously. “I dunno,” 
answers Pete; “he starts in like as if he 
was a-goin’ back to sea—how much line 
you got on that reel?” “Over four hundred 
feet,” says I. “That’s ’nough,” says Pete. 


THOUGHT he would stop at the lower 

end of the pool, but he didn’t—no sir, he 

kept right on going, down thru a quar- 
ter mile of rips with us steaming along be- 
hind him. Once he gained on us until I 
had hardly more than 50 feet of line left, 
but Peter speeded up and I retrieved more 
of it. Below the rips was a stretch of 
quieter water and when the big fellow 
reached this he settled down in midstream 
and began to sulk. Pete held the canoe 
against the bank and a little upstream from 
the fish. “Jest gettin’ his breath back,” 
says Pete. “Don’t you s’pose he’s purty 
tired?” says I. “Huh!—he ain’t limbered 
up yet,” says Pete. “How much’ll he 
weigh?” I inquires. “Oh, sixteen or seven- 
teen pounds, I reckon,” says’ Pete. Five 
minutes passed but the fish still sulked. 
“I’m goin’ to start the ole loafer,” says 
Pete stepping out of the canoe and ground- 
ing the stern on shore. Then he began 
throwing stones below the fish, small peb- 
bles at first, then larger stones and casting 
them nearer the fish all the time. “Pete, 
you be ready to get aboard if he starts,” 
says I nervously. “I will—don’t you wor- 
ry,” says Pete. The stones had no effect 
and we waited another five minutes for the 
fish to think up some deviltry. Then sud- 
denly a curious thing happened. 

A fish-hawk which had been circling 
about against the blue far overhead must 
have got his keen eye on the salmon at the 
end of my line. At any rate the bird sud- 
denly dropped like a plummet, with talons 
outstretched, but before he struck the 
water, Pete took in the situation and wav- 
ing his hat began to yell. The hawk, dis- 
concerted, turned his course swiftly down 
river. “Git out of here, you durned ole 
fish-thief!” yells Pete after the hawk; 
“you've got a good opinyun of yourself to 
think you kin lug off a eighteen pound 
salmon what don’t belong to you!” 

However, the fish-hawk started the fish— 
downstream again. Pete hopped aboard 
and resumed his pole and he had to go 
some as the fish speeded up. “He’s got his 
second wind,” says Pete, “and there ain’t 
no tellin’ now where the old fool will stop.” 
The fish had already been on nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, yet he showed no 
signs of tiring. It was a give-and-take-line 
game for another half mile. At the lower 
end of this more placid water were more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 440) 
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AMONG. THE WHITE SHEEP OF THE NORTH 


THE TIME HONORED DRAMA OF THE CHASE OF THE KENAI WILD 
SHEEP IS BROUGHT IN THE FINAL CHAPTER TO A SUCCESSFUL ENDING 


HEN the first faint light of dawn 
spread over the valley the next 
morning and Walter had started 

the little sticks a-cracking in the stove. 
Andy stole out with his glasses again and 


We saw the fog shutting down over the higher peaks and sought shelter 


saw that the sheep were still there. We 
all rolled out of our sleeping bags in short 
order, and having at last stowed away 
enough of the wonderful flap jacks Walter 
was busy making, we were ready for the 
morning’s climb. Ben and I had planned 
to hunt the higher slopes for bear so we 
accompanied the sheep hunters to the first 
plateau. Mackay, intent on the quest of 
his third ram, climbed rapidly ahead while 
Ben and I took things a little easier and 
were rewarded for our deliberation. While 
resting along the way we spied a cow-moose 
followed closely by a calf, trotting along 
over a bench far below us. They catrié 
rapidly into view, evidently having been 
disturbed by some wolf or bear, the cow’s 
ears were shot out ahead to catch any un- 
toward sound and the little calf kept a 
keen eye on the back trail. They stopped 
suddenly when they came to our trail and 
swung around in an undecided manner, 
showing unmistakably that they had caught 
our scent. After going back a way they 
compromised and chose the middle ground 
between two dangers, trotting off over a 
bench at a right angle to their former 
direction. It was strange to see moose so 
far above its usual range, but the Kenai 
species seem to prefer the high plateaus 
at this time of year. 

Fog suddenly shut down over everything; 
it had been hanging about the higher peaks 
all morning, so we sought the shelter of 
some rocks out of the dampness and smoked 
in silence for awhile, hoping that the mist 
would lift and allow us to continue our 
hunt. After awhile we crept forward along 
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the edge of a ridge and a little later the 
sun broke through and the fog began to 
drift away. We had a vision of dim peaks 
beyond, glittering marble white against the 
sky and heard the sound of the rushing 





waters of the Killey far below, hushed to 
a low moan. The sharp winds of the 
lonely peaks swept crying about our ears 
as we crept along over the jagged rocks. 
Always we saw sheep on the slopes beyond 
the river. We watched one band of ewes 
and lambs cropping the grass in a little 
mountain meadow, and a troop of six rams 
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a little upland pasture above the cliffs where 
we had seen the sheep which Andy and 
Mackay were probably stalking, we were 
astonished by the sight of two large rams 
lying down on a grassy knoll about a thous- 
and yards below us. How we wished 
that we could get some word to Mackay, 
but we could not do it without disturbing 
the rams, so we sat quietly watching them. 
They looked for all the world like marble 
statues, pure white against the dark rocks 
behind. In a few moments we saw a head 
appear above a little saddle about three 
hundred yards away from the rams in a 
line with us, and a little later we made 
out the forms of Andy and Mackay. They 
had seen the big rams after all and were 
very busy stalking them. From our seat 
at the edge of the pocket we had a wonder- 
ful view of the whole affair. 


EANWHILE the hunters crawled 
from one ravine to another, keep- 
ing well hidden behind the benches, 

and rapidly reducing the distance until 
finally both the sheep and the hunters were 
within the radius of our glasses and our 
interest became intense. Every once in 
awhile Mackay would raise his gun as if 
to shoot and then lower it as he saw that 
he could gain a closer position. Finally 
he crawled forward and took a long, steady 
aim. At the crack of the rifle the ram 
that had been so restless jumped forward 
and rolled over on his side while his com- 
panion ran directly toward Mackay and 
stood on a pinnacle of rock quite near them, 
making a wonderful target, before he 
turned again and disappeared up a draw 


Past the little lake on the home trail, with heavy packs and light hearts 


filing across a snow patch so far away that 
they seemed almost mythical—like ghosts 
of sheep haunting the range of yesterday. 

As we came over a little rise overlooking 


to the left. We saw the excited hunters 
leap forward and shake hands over the last 
sheep of the hunt. “It was as good as a 
movie,” said Ben when it was all over. 
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The whole setting had been wonder- 
ful. There in a natural amphitheatre 
among the mist shrouded peaks, lit 
by the magic light of the sun, which 
seemed to shine through the clouds 
down upon that one spot, in close 
resemblance to the stage lights in 
a theatre, was enacted the time hon- 
ored drama of the chase; truly de- 
picting man’s instinct to creep upon 
and capture the wild creatures of 
the lonely places of the earth. 


E crossed a steep snow gla- 
W cier, digging our heels into 

the hard crust to keep from 
slipping, up over the ridge to the 
Benjamin Creek basin,-and ate our 
lunch near a little stream of water 
that trickled down from a snow 
patch far above. As we sat there 
smoking afterwards, I counted 
troops of sheep on the mountains 
round about. In one flock we 
counted as many as thirty-five, most- 
ly ewes and lambs, and one black 
bear moving among the alders about 
timber line on the mountain across 
the valley. As we stumbled down 
into the little valley where our camp 
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was situated I realized that it 
would probably be my last trip 
down the trail we had passed so many 
pleasant hours on and I looked back re- 
luctantly on the little bit of meadow land 
I had come to know so well. Each morn- 
ing it had greeted us with fresh beauty, 
a happy resting place before we started 
on the long, hard climb above; but the 
great charm of the wilderness is that it 
ever beckons us to new adventures, and 
nature is so lavish with her beauty there 
is no room for regret. 

We were soon in camp and a happy time 


Mackay and his magnificent second ram 


we had of it that night, laughing and 
joking about the fire. every one in rare 
good humor over the success of the trip. 
We measured the head of Mackay’s last 
ram and it proved to have the widest spread 
of any in our collection. It spread twenty- 
two inches between points with a base of 
thirteen and a half, and a circumference 
of thirty-five inches. The body of the ram 
showed no wound of any kind, but as they 
were returning to camp they saw a ram 
with a great spot of congealed blood on 
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one of its hind quarters which looked 
like the one Mackay had wounded 
over in Benjamin Creek basin. If 
he really was the one, he had fully 
recovered as his actions attested by 
his extreme agility in getting out of 
range of the hunters. 

Walter and Tom were back in 
camp, having made the trip to Skilak 
Lake and back in two days. Walt 
had prepared a fine sheep mulligan 
in celebration of our last night 
among the peaks. We sought our 
hemlock boughs a little later than 
usual, but were soon asleep and the 
quiet darkness brooded over the 
wilderness. 

The morning of our last day in 
the sheep country broke with ruddy 
glow. Swiftly the shadows fled 
from alder thicket and the night 
mist rolled aloft. As I went down 
to the little lake to-wash I felt :the 
sting of frost in the air; soon all 
this wide expanse would be covered 
with its mantle of white and the 
long Arctic winter would tighten the 
streams and ponds in a relentless 
grip. What would then become of 
the sheep I wondered; driven to the 
high peaks for protection from so 
many enemies, they must surely de- 

scend when winter’s icy blasts sweep across 
their chosen range. As I looked up the long 
barren slopes stretching around me, I noticed 
little dots of white moving slowly, stirring 
to the call of day, safe at least for another 
season from their arch enemy, man. The 
wheels of chance had turned for them and 
six of their number had paid the toll of 
fate; the ones that remained moved silently 
among their accustomed peaks, leading 
their wild untrammeled life high above all 
the congestion of the world. 


The massive horns of the six rams that paid the toll of fate; note the difference in convolution and corrugatiort of the horns 
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AR beyond the last outposts of Miami }j 
civilization, as you head in a south- 


westernly direction, there is a quaint | 


little ramshackle gate, that suddenly clips 
the road in twain. If you could continue 
indefinitely you might, in time, reach the 
Gulf and the marvelous West Coast, and 
Tampa would welcome you. 
is a likely motor jaunt for generations to 
come. For a magic highway is under con- 
struction. It follows snugly beside the 
Tamiami Trail Canal, and is, for the most 
part, as straight and unerring as some of 
the famous Seminole trails of Yesterday. 

The Tamiami is not finished. As we 
have told you, asthmatic but entirely effi- 
cient dredges are gnawing at the lime stone 
and silt and coal-black muck of the Ever- 
glades. They go deeper and deeper into 
this mystery land, but it is a tedious work.. 
and slow. 

And the new Road, which is to inevitably 
connect the twin coasts, keep pace with the 
digging of the canal, of which it is a living 
part. Tons of immaculate white lime stone 
are tossed upon the left hand bank. Large, 
distorted masses of peculiarly formed 
’Glade rock supply the foundation for this 
road. And the gummy muck streaks it, as 
a grim reminder of crumbling, disintegrat- 
‘ed ages. 

For some ten miles, starting at “The 
Gates,” the roadbed is all that could be de- 
sired. The engineers have done their work 
well. There runs the narrow, ghostly 
canal; a ribboned strip of changing color, 
through primitive ’Glade territory. Its far- 
ther banks are grotesque with sectional 
slices of hammock and myrtle clump. Na- 
ture has not been consulted in laying the 
canal. The surveyors marked its unerring 
course, and whatever crossed its resolutc 
path must go forever. 

To the left of the road, it is the ’Glade 
country again. Muck, smoothed out by 
rains, has made an elaborate stenciling de- 
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vice for snakes, _— turtles and water 
fowl. At night, from that vast, drying 
realm, the giant turtle comes. His pil- 
grimage is forced. He must find water— 
water—always water! You may mark the 
clumsy trail of him, as he crosses the muck. 

It is the same with panthers and wild 
cats and the brow-wrinkled coon. It is 
true of ducks and limpkin and a dozen 
other birds. They come chattering to the 
brink of the canal, from far reaches of 
once water-covered Everglades. 

There is*an odd camp midway out, on 
the Tamiami. A fine southern gentleman, 
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of great experience—an engineer and sur- 
veyor—is in charge of twenty young fel- 
lows. They are mere boys and they hail 
One is 
from Detroit, another is a draughtsman in 
a contractor’s office in Cincinnati—a third 
belongs to the streets department of a 
large Western metropolis. They have 
come down for experience—and they get 
it. This interesting party is plotting out 
the reclaimed land of the Everglades in 
the proximity of the Tamiami Trail canal. 
They are surveying a country that has been 
under water for hundreds upon hundreds 
of years. And it’s a very nasty, irksome, 
dangerous job. Up to their waists in 
muck, oftimes, and with an utter disregard 
for eight-foot moccasins and rattlers, they 
are leaving a mosaic of white surveyor’s 
stakes behind them, as they go deeper and 
deeper into the No-Man’s-Land of Florida. 

It was along this same marvelous Ever- 
glades canal, that Mrs. King went, wearily, 
hopelessly, day upon day, as the period of 
the party’s absence lengthened. Rumors 
had come from the terminus of the water- 
way, that Indians had seen the missing 
King expedition. 

Someone working on the dredges had 
been told by some guide, that some Indian 
possessed valuable information. They 
were all vague, uncertain rumors, difficult 
of pinning down or running to earth. But 
in her agony of mind, spirit and body, Mrs. 
King could not remain at home, inactive. 
The slightest hint of news sent her an- 
xiously, eagerly hurrying. 

Late one afternoon, another bit of talk 
echoed from the Tamiami. Members of 
an Indian tribe had been spied near the 
dredges. They had seen white men far 
in the glades. The Indians were in their 
canoes and were headed for Miami. Mrs. 
King could not wait. As darkness fell, she 
made another lonely journey out the 
Tamiami Road, searching every foot and 
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mile of the placid waters of the canal, for 
Seminole canoes. Mr. King still lived! It 
must be so! Her hours of bitter suffering 
would culminate in a great relief. The 
Seminoies in their swiftly moving cypress 
boats were encountered. Yes. They had 
seen three men. Two of them were hunt- 
ers and one was a Miami guide. It was 
NOT the King party! 
x * * * . * 
The night of the fifth of March was one 
Mr. King never forgot. The horror of it 
was still heavily upon him, when they 
made their triumphal entry into Miami, 
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for camp. They could go no further with- 
out food and rest. Food! Yes, there was 
the limpkin! That had been saved. And 
in an old tin young John had discovered 
three pieces of unpalatable bacon, a hand- 
ful of grits and enough spilled coffee, in 
powder form, to make two cups. This 
represented their sum total of supplies. 
Would the morrow bring starvation? 

A camp fire was built on the extreme 
end of a myrtle clump and by its light the 
tents were put up with more than usual 
care. There had been a steady gathering 
of clouds since four o’clock in the after- 








The new Tamiami Trail Canal. As the muck and silt is thrown up by the dredges, it 
forms a road-bed, which will eventually cut through to Tampa 


long afterward. Of all nights and of all 
suffering, it had been the most poignant, 
since it brought an almost certain realiza- 
tion of death. They would never get out 
of the ’Glades alive! They were beaten. 
The net had closed. That last blind alley 
in the mangroves was sufficient to convince 
Mr. King that the struggle was well nigh 
hopeless. His ever increasing uneasiness 
over his personal condition only made the 
situation worse. And Catlow was sick— 
very sick. They were all depressed be- 
yond the telling. 

It was late afternoon when a last fateful 
resolution was made. They would strike 
out to the Eastward, almost parallel with 
the Harney. They would break through 
the slough, some way or other until they 
stumbled upon a flow. Some stream must 
lead them down into Harney—eventually. 
It was a case of hope—of keeping up hope. 
Shark River was not to be. Lossman’s— 
no—not back to Lossman’s and the mad 
blockade in the Coastal opening. They 
were so far South, now—deeper water 
would begin to appear. Harney had a per- 
fect capillary system of little tributaries. 
One of these would carry them through 
the mangroves and cypress and bay to Har- 
ney proper—or—Tarpon Lake! 

Then began the desperate, weakening 
‘ask of negotiating a passage for the glade 
joat through black sloughs of sticky, pu- 
trid muck. It was almost dark and they 
had covered less than three-fourths of a 
mile. There was not enough water in any 
of the sloughs to bear the boat. It was 
dragged, lifted, coaxed and pushed over 
and through masses of saw grass. Mr. 
King, grown suddenly dizzy, calied a halt 
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noted, with ever increasing apprehension, 
that his faculties seemed dull and dispir- 
ited. He could no longer think clearly. 
There were intermittent spells of intense, 
suicidal depression. He shook, as though 
with ague. Rest had been broken by vio- 
lent chills. The blankets were clammy. 
They had been so for many days and 
nights. 

Finally he raised his glasses to his eyes 
and scanned the murky, misty expanse of 
sloughs. The monotony of it made him 
groan. Would there EVER be relief-! 
Ch, for water enough to bear the skiff! 
The craft was adding a ton a day! But 
the trail almost due East must be resumed. 
Every other course had failed. There was 
nothing else to attempt. He rummaged 
through the clump until he came upon 
some cabbage palm and small cabal palms. 
The hearts of these are small and tender 
and of a delicate green—the food of the 
"Glade guide in an extremity, Mr. King 
remembered. There is a species of bud, 
made up of tightly rolled leaves. It is vir- 
tually the immature heart of the growing 
stalk. At its base the cabal palm is some 
four inches and tapers at the top to the 
size of a half dollar. Its average length is 
twelve inches. Enough of this was taken 
back by King Sr. to shred and make the 
foundation of a grotesque broth. Nibbled 
green, it was quite as disagreeable. 

The boys were up. Catlow, luckily, felt 
better. He fad vomited freely and taken 
a few pellets of soda mint from the medi- 
cine kit. That this relief was destined to 
be but temporary, was not an immediate 
deterrent of gratification on Mr. King’s 
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Down the Tamaimi Canal come the Seminoles in their sturdy canoes, cut from 


cypress logs. 


noon. As Catlow put it: “It’s gathering 
for a week’s session.” Indications pointed 
to a heavy downpour before morning, as 
if their aggregate troubles and discom- 
forts were not overwhelming enough. 
But it did not rain. A heavy dew and 
a chill in the air, coupled with weird, un- 
reasonable heaviness that weighted down 
the spirit of the most hopeful of the three 
—John—carried on, until morning came; 
bleak, desolate, as the stones of a tomb. 
Mr. King was stirring at daybreak. He 
tiptoed away from the camp and sat upon 
a fallen tree, near the water. He was 
nausrated—sick through and through. He 


It was to these Indians that Mrs. King looked for information 


part. He did not care for himself so much 
—he could accept John’s fate. But Catlow 
was his charge—his guest—a friend’s son. 
The responsibility here was of another 
character. 

Catlow had discovered a water pocket 
some two hundred feet from the myrtle 
clump. It was populated by decadent gar. 
One of these the boy had speared and 
brought back alive, twisting and writhing 
on the steel point. A gar is half brother 
to the shark. Its repulsive snout with the 
rows of needle-like teeth and its blood- 
shot, staring eyes, make it a poor camp 
chum. But Catlow was hungry, after his 
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Are the drainage canals of southern Flor- 
ida reclaiming the Everglades country? 
These three photographs are conclusive 


purging. His appetite would be served. 
His acquisition was heavy with roe. 

Mr. King fried the roe in deep fat, over 
a crackling fire, but he had no stomach for 
the dish. In fact, all three, after the first 
whiff, thought of the garfish repast of the 
day before, and turned white. With the 
first heat contact, the roe turned a bril- 
liant, poisonous carmine. It was a red 
that suggested the uncooked. But no 
amount of frying changed the appalling 
red color. The flesh of the gar is affected 
in the same peculiar manner. It is tough, 
hard, rubbery. 

“Roe tastes like mud,” gruntgd Catlow. 

“And probably has as much real nourish- 
ment,” added John, “but it’s fillin’, old man, 
at any rate. Have a bit of cabbage palm 
salad.” ; 

Catlow couldn’t see the joke. He was 
hungry and the eating of that breakfast 
did not satisfy his hunger. Mr. King con- 
tented himself with a drink of hot broth 
and a munch of the cabbage palm heart. 


While the youngsters were cleaning the 


few dishes and packing the boat, he waded 
out across the sloughs on two sides of the 
myrtle clump. 

There were water holes in plenty, and an 
occasional slough filled with shallow, 
murky water to the depth of a few feet— 
but it did not look encouraging. There 
were no leads—no signs of a distinct flow 
to the southward and to Harney. 

In one pocket, Mr. King spied a great 
*gator. He fired with his revolver, but the 
bullet glanced and the ugly customer dis- 
appeared in a nest of bubbles and mud. To 
dig him out would prove an almost impos- 
sible task. His hole or nest might run 
back under the muck for his entire length. 
’ An adjacent hammock of small propor- 
tions gave evidence of the dry spell. The 
coco-plums, palmettos and bay tangles were 
turning sere and brown. Buttonwoods 
drooped and vines hung limp from bur- 
nished myrtles. But it was here that Mr. 
King discovered the real secret of their 
mysterious malady. All that "Glade guides 
had told him and all that past experience 
had taught, came back vividly as he parted 
a cluster of vines and looked through, into 
a slough skirting the hammock. 

“Everglades dogwood!” He all but 
shouted the words. More than one Set :i- 
nole had told the sinister story of them. 
“Him root in slough make water heep bad 
for drink. Poison. Much sick. No get 
well if keep on drink. Very bad. Root 


Seven months ago, Seminoles built 
a camp on the myrtle hammock, 
entirely surrounded by water 


Our first view of the blessed cypress. The 
discovery of cypress and mangrove indi- 
cated that the coast was not far distant 


him go through muck—him go through 
much water, long ways. Inside go bad. 
No doctor help much ’cept big doctor. Bet- 
ter go thirsty. Evil spirit in dogwood root.” 

Some strange chemical action took place, 
when dogwood root in profusion, and 
slough water came in contact, one with the 
other. This action was marked when there 
was little water in the sloughs and along 
the banks of the clumps and hammock 
islands. The liver was affected almost im- 
mediately. It stopped the action of the 
organ—tied it in a knot. And they had 
been compelled to drink many times from 
the sloughs—had done so, unthinkingly. 
The gar, as bad as it was, had not done 
the real harm. It was dogwood root! 
Cypress had given the trails picturesque 
quality and the mangrove, even this far 
from Harney, was in evidence, but the dog- 
wood—ah, that had cropped un insidiously. 


The hammock now stands high and dry 
in the midst of sun-baked silt and shell. 
The wooden structures are canoe docks 


How the party made that next ten miles, 
no one of them knew. In a daze they 
stupidly plodded on, dragging and carrying 
the skiff, under the most trying conditions. 
If only the sun had blazed its radiant face 
in the sky. That would have cheered them. 
It remained overcast, with always a hint of 
the oncoming storm. 

Then another gray, chill night settled 
over the ’Glades and another grim camp 
was built in the cabbage palms of a wind 
swept island. They ate nothing. The rel- 
ish and even the desire for food had gone. 
The very thought of it was revolting. The 
dead water sloughs impregnated the night 
air with horror. Their clothes were torn, 
their camp equipment soggy and difficult to 
handle. It was with the greatest difficulty 
they built a fire, nursing it along with 
soggy twigs and rotted bay wood. 

The tent fly was put in place, for a driv- 
ing rain came from the East, cold and 
penetrating and bearing with it the sort of 
mist that makes marrows ache. No game! 
not a smitch. The water of the sloughs, 
even when boiled, was disgusting as its 
odor reached the nostrils. 

All night long, Mr. King stifled the 
groans that mounted to his lips. His suf- 
fering had reached a genuine climax. 
Sharp pains cut his thighs. Catlow re- 
peatedly cried out in his troubled sleep. 
Little John murmured of his beloved 
mother and sister. 

And here again, we shall tell our story 
by extracts from Mr. King’s diary. How- 
ever disjointed the details may be, they 
merely reflect the intense suffering and 
agony of those dreadful hours. They were 
glad to leave the clump, when morning 
came, for they had found upon it, broken 
open by falling trees and the washing away 
of shells and silt, an ancient Indian grave. 
Bared to view, were the yellow, bleached 
bones of some long dead Seminole chief; 
the crude log box-like sepulchre ‘gone into 
sad decay. 

March 6th.—Delayed start. Pattering of 
rain. Most disagreeable weather. Empty 
stomachs. No food except half dead gar in 
sloughs. More afraid of water than ever. 
Compelled to try gar steak stew. Tem- 
pered taste with bay leaves. Gives us all 
violent attacks of acute indigestion. John 
made broth of wild carrot. Refreshing and 
warming to stomach. Another marvelous 
sight of water spout on Gulf. We could 
see it plainly despite mist and inclement 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 437) 
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SOME FAVORITE NEARBY FISHING RESORTS 


FEW STATES OF THE UNION ARE MORE FAVORABLY LOCATED THAN NEW 
JERSEY WHICH FOR YEARS HAS BEEN FAMED FOR ITS INTEREST TO ANGLERS 


By LEONARD HULIT,, Associate Editor of Forest and Stream 


ERHAPS there are but few questions 

more frequently asked during the 

fishing season than “Where can I go 
for a prospect of a good day’s sport within 
a reasonable distance from the great cities 
of the East?” 

Were it true that once a “good fishing” 
ground always a “good fishing” ground, 
then the answer would have been given 
many years since; but the changing con- 
ditions bring about results which in their 
turn produce other results, and all form a 
mighty chain of facts which requires the 
active brain of man to understand its 
forging and the reason for its existence. 

I am writing now of our coast tidal 
waters and will try to make plain to the 
reader why once famous fishing grounds 
are no more so classed. There are but 
few states of the Union more favorably 
located as a fishing resort than is New 
Jersey. Surrounded on all sides by the 
great cities of other states, as well as pos- 
sessing many within its own borders, it 
has for a long time been recognized as 
second to none of the states in its inter- 
ests to the angler who has but a short 
period of time in which to enjoy his fa- 
vorite pastime or perhaps whose means 
are too limited to warrant his going to 
more distant fields. To the man of more 
leisure it is equally interesting as there are 
abundant stretches of water for the use of 
yacht or houseboat and fishing grounds in- 
numerable at his hand. 

That there is a marked diminution of 
our choice fishes in Jersey waters no longer 
remains a question. 
there was a-real plethora of many of coast- 
line fishes and they were to be had for the 
taking at most of the points along the en- 
tire state border. The Kill-von-Kull, 
Prince’s Bay and all the stretches of the 
Raritan were choice grounds for the an- 
gler as well as the commercial fisherman. 
The factories along the banks at the head- 
waters have contributed: largely to the 
diminution of the runs of fish by discharg- 
ing their poisonous and ill smelling refuse 
into the waters; yet doubtless the great- 
est cause is the destructive methods of the 
purse seiners and the pound nets, which 
persistently set well into the inside waters 
and so serve to break up the runs of the 
gravid fish when endeavoring to reach 
their chosen spawning ground, as well as 
to gather in the fingerlings as they pass out 
in the autumn months. The same con- 
ditions obtain with many of the tidal wa- 
ters of the state and not to this state alone, 
but to many both north and south. 


To the south of these waters is the 


Thirty years ago 


Shrewsbury river, the north branch of 
which reaching through Oceanic on to Red 
Bank, is to a great extent an unpolluted 
stream and the old time fishing is to be 
had on many of points. It is a very strong 
tideway and should never be ventured on 
without the assistance of one who is fa- 
miliar with such conditions. 

Beginning at Spermaceti Cove, which is 
well inside Sandy Hook up and around 
Highland Beach, good fishing can be had 
at the proper season. This is particularly 
true in the autumn months when at the 
latter place good striped bass fishing is 
to be had by trolling slowly with “blood- 
worm” and spinner. Much the same con- 
ditions prevail at the Seabright draw, but 
it is quite useless to make the endeavor 
unless a good boatman is in charge, as the 
tideway is very strong. Farther up the 
river at Oceanic, and in fact as far as Red 
Bank, the finest of weakfish are taken 
fishing at the edge of the channel ways 
with shedder crab bait. Night fishing is 
generally productive of the best results 
here as then the waters are clear of all 
sorts of crait and the fish are on the feed 
at such times. The gray light of the early 
morning is also good and will frequently 
be found to give more real sport than the 
entire balance of the day. Fishermen 
should not be misled, however, on this 
stream as what is known as the south 
Shrewsbury, which is merely an arm of 
the former, is shallow and contains no fish 
of interest to the average angler. 


OLLOWING down the coast are many 
points where good fishing is to be had. 
from the beach. At Long Branch a 
pier is maintained extending more than 
one thousand feet seaward. Here during 
the entire summer fish are taken in their 
proper season. It is a favorite resort for 
many people who cannot cast from the 
beach direct. Striped bass, weakfish, plaice, 
kingfish and croakers are the kinds usually 
taken and when the runs are on are usually 
plentiful. Elberon, Allenhurst and Deal 
Beach farther south are famous as striped 
bass grounds. Many of the largest ever 
taken have been secured at these points, 
but beach fishing only prevails and the 
surf casting is necessary to success. As- 
bury Park, as well as Ocean Grove, main- 
tain piers, but during the fishing season 
there are ordinarily such crowds around 
that but small comfort is to be had, par- 
ticularly when the fish are there. Accord- 
ingly the wise ones do not as a rule make 
auuch use of these piers. 
Shark river inlet is next along the line 


and furnishes a fine fishing basin on both 
sides; the north side at Avon being one 
of the best known points along the New 
Jersey coast. It is safe to say that for a 
period of at least forty years as many fish 
have been taken here as at any single re- 
sort along the shore. In the river .proper 
conditions have materially changed from 
former years; where once deep channels 
prevailed now flats abound. This has been 
brought about by the many bridges thrown 
across the stream, and what is true of this 
river is true of many others. The rail- 
roads make a practise when placing new 
piling of sawing off the old ones at the 
water’s edge and allowing the ends to re- 
main in the bottom. This after many repe- 
titions forms a dam so that the sand which 
is carried in on the storm tides gathers 
there and is not removed by the less pow- 
erful ebb tides; thus the channels are 
blocked and the fishing grounds broken up. 
The basin to the south on the Belmar 
shore is also good fishing ground. A pier 
at Belmar is removed somewhat from the 
gathering crowds and gives annually better 
results than the ones to the north just men- 
tioned; being near to an inlet also adds 
somewhat to the prospects as the fish are 
attracted by the outflow of fresh water 
which is continually coming down. Along 
the entire Belmar front are innumerable 
cuts and eddies which produce good fish- 
ing, and many anglers spend their entire 
time there during the summer and autumn. 

South from here we get the Manas- 
quan river with its traditions as well 
as its fishing interests. Legends of 
Captain Kidd are rife along its banks and 
sources. It is a river in truth and not 
merely an arm of the sea, as many of 
the so-called rivers are. In the days of 
long ago there was a good channel extend- 
ing many miles inland and smuggling was 
carried on to an astonishing extent. Mer- 
chandise which never made returns to the 
custom houses was transferred at sea to 
coast schooners, and they in turn delivered 
it to the native dwellers of inland towns. 
These were apprised of the arrival of the 
craft, which when unloaded took on car- 
goes of cordwood or hollow iron-ware of 
which there was a large industry at the 
headwaters of the stream. These well 
authenticated facts still cast a glamor 
around the name and place. It is, how- 
ever, a fine fishing point and has a large 
colony built up along the beach near the 
inlet composed largely of fishing enthusi- 
asts. The channel of the river has to a 
great degree been affected by the bridges 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 436) 
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PACIFIC SALMON IN ATLANTIC WATERS 


ANY SALMON THAT HAS MORE THAN TWELVE RAYS TO THE ANAL FIN IS AN 
ONCORHYNCHUS, A STRANGER FROM THE COUNTLESS HORDES OF THE PACIFIC 


By JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D., Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine; of the New Hampshire Medical Society; 
Member of the American Medical Association; Member of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 


IVE species of salmon, distin- 
guished from the Atlantic 
forms by the greater number of 
anal fin rays have, since ages when 
the continent was young, ascended 
the streams of our northern Pacific 
coast in hordes that no man could 
number. These fish are classified by 
ichthyologists, and I name them in 
the order of their importance, as 

(1) The Quinnat, Chinook, King, 
or Columbia River salmon, the most 
widely known and the most valu- 
able as a food fish of 100 varieties 
of Salmonide described in scientific 
manuals — attaining an extreme 
weight of 100 lbs. though averaging 
only 22 lbs. 

(2) The Blueback, Red Salmon, 
or Sockeye (Nerka), the most valu- 
able of Alaskan fishes, a smaller 
form running from 3 to 7 Ibs. in 
weight. 

(3) The Silver Salmon (Kisutch), 
canned in large quantities in Oregon 
and Washington. 

(4) The Humpback Salmon, a re- 
cent introduction in our waters. 

(5) The Dog or Calico Salmon 
(Keta) of vastly inferior quality. 

The last three salmons are small 
fish, varying from 3 to 10 lbs. They 
are fall runners, whereas the king 
and the blueback run in the spring. 

All these Pacific forms vary in 
the number of rays to the anal 
fin from 14 to 20. Our common Atlan- 
tic salmon (Salar) has only 9 such fin 


a veritable trophy 


rays, and the landlocked salmon or 
ouananiche does not exceed 12. Therefore, 
for Clagnostic purposes, any fish with more 


The author of this paper at the Palmer hatchery 


than 12 anal rays is an oncorhynchus, a 
stranger from the Pacific. 

The chinook (16 anal rays) is regarded 
from the standpoint of food supply as the 
most valuable fish in the world. The year- 
ly plant of infant salmon from government 
and private hatcheries, now totals upward 
of half a billion. The average taken in the 
Columbia River is about 30,000,000 pounds. 
According to the latest data, the entire 
annual catch of the five species of salmon 
and the steel head trout in the United 
States, British Columbia, and Alaska, is 
estimated at 435,973,200 Ibs. To this 
amount the chinook contributed 65 million 
pounds; Alaska returns annually in salmon 
alone more than the price paid to Russia 
by Secretary Seward for the whole coun- 
try ($7,200,000). 

Attracted by its wonderful fecundity, as 
well as by its value for food purposes, the 
students of fish life connected with the 
United States Commission have for forty 
years persisted in attempts to naturalize 
this fish in many waters, including the 
Atlantic Coast streams, the Mississippi, 
and the Great Lakes, but until recently 
with negative results. From 1873, when 
experiments with the chinook salmon be- 
gan, twenty-five million fry, fingerlings, and 
yearlings had up to 1915 been distributed 
by the government. Of this vast number, 
not 22 were recorded as caught in Atlantic 
waters, until after Lake Sunapee, N. H., 


was selected in 1904 for further 
trial. Here the chinook salmon 
has found conditions favorable to 
its growth. The fish were planted 
as fry. In 1908, six-pound speci- 
mens were taken; in 1909, 200 of 
much larger size were captured with 
hook and line. The heaviest fish so 
far caught weighed 20 lbs. A brief 
review of the life history of the 
quinnat will throw light on the cause 
of failure in the case of these early 
plantings of salmon. 

Most of the eggs deposited are 
destroyed, only one per cent. when 
left to nature, attaining the age to 
which fish culture carries ninety 
per cent. Most of the alevins, help- 
less during the six weeks required 
for the absorption of the yolk-sac, 
are swallowed by predatory fishes 
and birds. So we may start with 
the fry, drifting down stream tail 
first, subsisting on floating insects 
and larvae, and reaching the ocean 
when five months old. Their stay 
here varies from two to four or five 
years, during which they grow with 
phenomenal rapidity. But of the life 
of this and other salmon in the sea, 
practically nothing is known. The 
young are believed to remain near 
the mouths of the rivers they have 
descended, feeding voraciously as 
they grow on the schools of smelts, 
silversides, anchovies, herring, and 
other dainties. In Puget Sound the 
King salmon are taken in nets at all 
seasons, proving that when out of the 
rivers they are not far from the shore. 

All species of Pacific salmon, males 


Gaffing a thirty pound chinook salmon 
in Oregon waters 
and females, spawn but once. Death 


is the penalty of their nuptial acts. Im- 
pelled by their instinct to seek fresh water 
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as the organs of reproduction develop, 
these salmon gradually prepare for their 
up-river journey by a considerable stay (30 
to 40 days) in brackish water, and then 
stem the current at the rate of 2 to 4 
miles a day toward the spawning grounds 
many hundred miles upstream. But the 
bridal migration is in reality a death march, 
for in all five species of oncorhynchus dis- 
solution invariably follows the first act of 
procreation. Both parents die, whether the 
hymeneal bed be a thousand miles or a 
thousand yards from the ocean. The day 
of their bridal is the day of their funeral. 
An inexorable nature exacts a frightful 
penalty at the climax of their passion. 


HE symptoms which mark preparation 
for spawning also’ herald their death. 
When migration begins, the salmon 

enters on a fast that is never broken; the 
digestive organs contract giving the fish a 
gaunt, shrivelled, misshapen appearance. 
There is a consequent loss in weight which 
ultimates in 30 per cent. After the spawn- 
ing grounds are reached, and operations be- 
gin, the skin thickens, loses its silvery 
sheen, and becomes 
discolored and blotched 
with ulcerations, the 
fins fray, parasites at- 
tack the gills and in- 
testines, the males de- 
velop the hooked jaw 
which gives the species 
its name _ (onco- 
rhynchus or hook- 
snout) armed with 
enormously enlarged 
front teeth, fungus 


blinds the eyes, and the 


-——— 
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ill-fitting the prince of anadromous fishes, 
whose Atlantic congener returns none the 


worse to the sea. 
The same life history is enacted at Lake 


407 


waters in which it had been planted to 
study its habits and liberated 20,000 chi- 
nooks in Tuxedo Lake. Of these, not a 
single specimen was taken during the sum- 


At top, immature female, 19 months, Tuxedo; below, sexually developed baby 
male, 19 months, 2 fbs., Tuxedo 


cee Be: ~ } 


Chinook salmon, 20 months old, weight 734 Ibs., caught last } November in Long Pond, Plymouth, Mass. “Above, female 
chinook caught in Lake Sunapee by W. M. Keil, trolling 


postnuptial history of this great food fish is 
the most pathetic in all the happenings of 
nature. Exhausted by procreation and the 
long residence in fresh water, scarred by 
bruises, shorn of their fair proportions, 
sightless, deformed, without instinct to re- 
turn to the sea, the spent and leprous fish- 
forms give thémselves to the current, heart- 
broken and helpless, to drift to an ignomin- 
ious death, and pile the river banks with 
festering carcasses, ghastly cemeteries that 
pollute the water and taint the air—an end 


Sunapee, where, after an ephemeral exist- 
ence of dwarfed growth and sexual impo- 
tence, the chinooks group together during 
the autumnal anniversary of the funeral 
rites of their forbears, and await their 
deaths at the hands of the saprolegnia 
fungus. 

This tallies with the experience of Mr. 
W. M. Keil, Superintendent of the Tuxedo 
Fisheries, who becoming enthusiastic over 
the acclimatization of our splendid fish to 
a fresh water environment, visited various 


‘ 


mer of 1917. The silver salmon that were 
planted in Averill Lake, Vermont, in 1912, 
and had grown to a weight of 2% Ibs. had 
all disappeared in 1916. Mr. Keil has just 
written me as follows: 

“My experience with these fish in our 
local waters, and my personal observa- 
tions in regard to other waters that have 
been stocked with the Pacific salmon, 
has fully convinced me (although I very 
much dislike to have to own up to it) 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 442) 
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ANGLING FOR THE VALIANT BLACK BASS 


THE SPINY FIGHTER MAY BE CAPTURED WITH A VARIETY OF TACKLE BUT 
HE RESPONDS TO CORRECT METHODS WITH: EXHILARATING DASH AND VIGOR 


NCE upon a time, in the dear old 
fireside companion and comrade of 
trail and water, Forest and Stream, 

the magazine you hold in your hands, 
there appeared an editorial. It said: 
“Reams of poetry and tomes of ponder- 
ous wisdom have been accumulating for 
centuries on the subject of trout and the 
joys of capturing him, but the literature 
of the black bass, while modern in na- 
ture from the fact that the bass is not 
a world-wide fish, is also growing apace. 
Dr. Henshall was the first American au- 
thor to give the bass a proper place in 
angling literature. It is only fair to say, 
however, that the bass had been sung in 
song and stories for many years—prior to 
the time, perhaps, when the learned Doctor 
bent his first pin and impaled thereon the 
wriggling angle worm. Some people of 
idle mind and superficial view call the 
black bass the fish of the bourgecise re- 
serving to the trout the title of real 
aristocracy of game fishes. This is snob- 
bishness of the most flagrant kind. Never 
has there been born a man too good to 
fish for bass, and never to the end of 
time, or until the stream of earthly joy 
are merged in the channels of celestial 
existence will such a condition arise.” 
The editor goes on to add further virtu- 
ous laurels to the black bass, every asser- 
tion of which we uphold and give our 
palm. The black bass is truly as our dear 
comrade, Henshall, has said, “Inch for 
inch the gamest fish that swims.” We, 
who yearly fish the waters for the black 
bass, know this. The bass is the inland 
fish par excellence. It is the fish we turn 
to with gladness when the season opens 
and the breath of summer again blows 
welcome over the land. I have angled 
long days and years for various of our 
American fishes. I have written hundreds 
of articles telling of the beauties and 
delights of trout fishing and yet I have 
not lost track of Micropterus, the black 
bass, for I can say with cheerful abandon 
and true honesty that some of my most 
pleasant days have been spent in angling 
for him. I have used, not only the bait 
rod, with artificial minnows and live bait, 
but also the fly-rod and the artificial fly 
in my capture of him. In both methods 
he has come up to standard with all the 
old-time dash and vigor, fulfilling all I 
ask and demand. The black bass is the 
great American fish. With the onward 
sweep' of civilization the brook trout stays 
awhile and then withdraws; other trout 
are introduced and they do well at times, 
but they too withdraw. But not so the 
valiant black bass. It keeps its numbers 
and is always widely represented in the 
lakes where it is planted; there always 
to welcome the angler with a fight that is 
good to behold. On the black bass we can 
always rely. When we leave the cities and 
go out to recuperate and gain a new lease 


on life, instilling new interests and brighter , 
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A salt water brother of the black bass 


deeds in us, the black bass is always there 
to swell our record of true happiness. 
Therefore I love the black bass. 


HE time-honored form of fishing for 
= the black bass is with the bait rod, 
with either artificial minnows or live 

bait. In recent years the artificial min- 
now has practically reached its height. 
I make so bold as to state that there is 
an actual decline in the use of live bait, 
and a more and more conclusive turning 
to the newer, and more sportsmanlike art- 
ificial minnows as the lure. In the past 
the user of the live bait shouted long and 
loud and aggressively that the artificial 
minnow was the most murderous tool, bar 
none, that -was ever invented and that no 
self-respecting angler would lower himself 
in dignity to use it. And even lately, Kit 
Clarke, a well known old-time angler has 
severely criticised the use .of the wooden, 
or inanimate minnow for the reason that 
it has too many hooks; that it is an 
“assassinating” method and should not be 
given the least countenance. How puerile 


is such nonsensical, foolishness! If one 
studied and used artificial minnows as we 
do who are active in the game there 
would not be so much bombastic writing 
without first investigating the truth of 
those vigorously upheld conclusions. The 
fact of the matter is that while there are 
many artificials fairly littered with gangs 
on the market these are fast going out of 
use. The leading manufacturers of today 
are putting out artificials with few gangs, 
and even with single hooks, the result be- 
ing that, as far as a sportsmanlike appli- 
ance is concerned, the artificial favorably 
leads. This is true of all the manufactur- 
ers. Their latest productions have fewer 
and fewer hooks, but the attractiveness of 
the lure as to form yet remains intact. It 
is this winning attractiveness that calls the 
bass out to hit it, and if a single hook 
is placed on a minnow with scientific 
knowledge of how a bass strikes a bait, 
that single hook will be just as deadly as 
the many-ganged minnow. 

Furthermore the artificial minnow is here 
to stay. It is here to stay just as the 
artificial fly will always remain. Perhaps 
the most interesting form of the artificial 
is the so-called wobbler, of which there 
is a wide presentation on the market, open 
to purchase. The wobbler form is a signal 
success. Its erratic motion in the water 
purports to imitate a disabled fish trying 
to make headway in the water, and get 
along on its way. Now it is a fact that 
a fish will always strike a disabled young 
fish, to convert it speedily into food, not 
through humanitarian reasons (to put it 
out of its suffering), but that it can get 
hold of it without undue exertion. Right 
here entered the wobbler minnow, and so 
successfully did it win the attention of 
the bass that in short order it became fa- 
mous. It is not my business to advocate 
one wobbler over another, but I simply 
wish to make note that in general the 
firms that have been long established put 
out the best material. When you put out 
good money you want something; your 
money’s worth in other words. Therefore 
see to that your minnow has a durable 
enamel coating. Second rate minnows have 
but a thin veneering of paint that peels 
off after a little while being in the water. 
They crack and check. The minnows from 
the old-established firms do not do this 
and will last long and give excellent serv- 
ice in proportion. 

I find that the wobbler is exceptionally 
good along the side of the weed beds and 
pads in the middle of the summer and up 
into August. My records of catches prove 
this. But along the first of June, and 
throughout June, when the bass are in the 
shallow the surface baits should not be 
lost track of. Also the underwater min- 
nows are then valuable additions to the 
tackle box. Several companies put out 
small-bodied minnows, having just a trailer 
gang, this gang being masked in buck-hair. 
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These minnows (as to hue of body) are 
furnished in many colors. I have a par- 
ticular taste and desire for the rainbow- 
hued creations in the small-bodied form; 
some are spotted artistically, others of sev- 
eral colors merging or blending. These 
have always won for me many good bass 
as would satisfy my sportsmanlike wants. 
Red is very attractive to the preying fishes. 
The red bucktail is to be given preference 
over the bucktail stained yellow, or the 
one which is in its natural tone of white. 
White is always a winner by the way, but 
if I were to choose between the colors 
I would say that the spotted creations and 
the color-merged creations lead. 


ATURALLY the best fishing of the 
year occurs when the season first 
opens. One would do well to be 

early on the grounds therefore. Right 
after the breeding season is over the fish 
are exceptionally hungry and take the lure 
with a dash and sprightliness that is sin- 
gular to behold. Experience has taught me 
after so many years of fishing that the 
first three weeks in June and the first 
two weeks in October are the best sea- 
sons for bass. 

Much of the poor success that attends 
many in their bass fishing is not that the 
fish are not there, but that they, go about 
their fishing incorrectly and ill prepared. 
Many a time in Forest and Stream I have 
spoken of the supreme need of exerting 
cautiousness while pursuing your fishing 
operations. The cautious, careful, well- 
selecting and methodical fisherman attains 
success where the blundering brother slips 
a cog and comes home without his regula- 
tion five or six bass. After long study 
I have come to think, as I have previously 
pointed out in this excellent journal, that 
cautiousness is the one prime requisite in 
all fishing. Move along with ease, keep 
hidden as much as possible. Cast care- 
fully, studying the places that seem the 
most productive of possibilities. Suppose 
you have a likely spot lined out. Do not 
plump your bait right into it, but cast up 
beyond the fish and reel it by him. If a 
fish happens to be in that pocket, and if 
he rushes the bait and hits it but does not 
get caught do not frantically cast back 
again, as nine out of ten will, because he 
will be frightened. When the minnow 
comes by him again he will look on it 
with suspicion, and the more you cast it 
into that place the more safe and certain 
will he be in his reflections that that thing 
is all wrong, all wrong, James. Rather 
move upon your way, whether along the 
shore or in your boat, and in due course 
of time come back again and make another 
cast in that place. By that time he will 
have debated with himself and have for- 
gotten the incident, and will be cool and 
pugnacious again, perhaps hitting it sav- 
agely. This is the scientific part of it, not 
supposition, but clearly condensed, and 
carefully ascertained facts. 

In boat fishing I have found that it is 
the better part of wisdom and logic to sit 
down and cast than stand up. Your liabil- 
ity of being seen is then vastly minimized. 
The universal manner of casting a bait is 
by means of the under-hand cast, or the 
side swipe. Nine use the side swipe where 
one uses the overhead cast. Yet the cver- 
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head cast is on all points the wisest, the 
method that assures of accuracy when you 
want to put a bait in a pocket and actually 
hit the spot you are aiming for. Care and 
consideration, balance and judgment are 
the demands necessary to attainment in 
overhead casting. Simply your rod is 
thrown up straight over the shoulder, back- 
ward to an angle of approximately 45° 
and then cast forward. I will admit that 
it takes a little time and patience to learn 
the trick of it, but when once learned you 
will be powerfully surprised by the results 
you attain. A millionaire once offered to 
pay me well for teaching him the process. 
I did it free of charge. He told me that 
the overhead cast is the only method worth 
using. I corrected him by saying that it 
was one by which more general accuracy 
could be gained. 

You can make an artificial minnow in the 
water nothing more or less than a lifeless 
chunk of wood, or you can make it an 
animated thing. The average fisherman 
casts intemperately and automatically, reels 
as though life depended upon getting the 
minnow in as soon as possible, and throws 


The best of good bass waters 
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it out again with a splash that would rock 
a motor boat. Why cannot more bass 
fishermen cast with judgment and with 
ease? It is possible if you know how to 
put a bait down without a splash. This 
is nothing remarkable or new. Another 
thing: I notice in my fishing trips over 
many and varied lakes here and there 
throughout the north that bass fishermen 
will cast into a likely pocket, reel in, cast 
back into that same place—as high as five 
or six times. This is useless waste of 
time and line—take it from an old hand. 
Row along, cast into a pocket, row on, cast 
into another, only one cast to a likely place. 
After you have cast up a shore, come 
back again. That is the system—one cast 
to a pocket. If there is a bass there and 
he would not take it the first cast I assure 
you that, as a general rule, he will not 
take it the second, or third, or fourth 
time; and each cast will frighten him 
the more. Be moderate, use judgment. 


ASS, needless to relate, are very odd 

in their notions which is evidenced by 

the fact that they will take well one 
day, and the next day apparently lay off. 
This has been laid down as gross eccen- 
tricity, but the scientific conclusions is 
quite more revealing. Bass feed well one 
day, and lay off the next day, like the 
boa constrictor, to digest their food. Many 
fishermen owe their ill results to being 
out always on the days when the fish are 
digesting food taken the day before. An- 
other thing: You complain that while you 
get bass in one locality well one day, the 
next day, the day after and the day after 
that they are not there. More eccentric 
notions you believe. Here is the scientific 
solution of it. Preying fishes follow the 
minnow schools. As the minnow schools 
move, so move the preying fishes who 
make them their daily fare. Another 
pointer that experience has taught me, not 
books: The bass will be found in the most 
numbers close up on shore, sometimes two 
or three feet from shore. One angler in 
a hundred casts up that far, and yet when 
they are feeding there they are and not 
along side the outer edge of the pads. 
Why should they be there? The minnows 
are not there. Simple, friend; why it’s 
so simple, and yet so accurate that it is 
laughable. I'll tell you why you get bass 
at the outer edge of the pads. Having fed 
to repletion, or at least to such an extent 
that they need no more for the time being, 
then they go through the pad-parks and 
take a stand under a nice big leaf at the 
outer edge and lie there, reflecting and 
taking in the air. The outer edge of the 
pads is to them the promenade place, sight- 
seeing grounds, recreative adjuncts—or 
plain, common resting places. When the 
fish are feeding along the shores about 
seven or eight o’clock in the morning, or 
from four to six in the evening dig out 
that weedless hook, with its not to stiff- 
wired weed guards, hook on a frog and 
cast it close up there on shore. And use 
caution. Why? When fish are feeding all 
their senses are on the alert and sharpened 
as never before. They seem quicker to ap- 
preciate a disturbance and take fright. It 
stands to reason if you frighten a fish 
he will not stay long to investigate. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 428) 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW ARTIFICIAL FLY 


' THE IDEAL FLY FOR TROUT SHOULD HAVE THE SYMMETRICAL PERFECTION 
OF THE NATURAL FLY AND ITS SHINING IRIDESCENCE OF WING AND BODY 


E get into serious difficulties at times 

when we abandon a well trodden 

road, the land-marks of which are 
clearly defined, for a byway where the de- 
viations are puzzling and not distinctly 
visible. These remarks refer to the aban- 
donment to a great extent by anglers, of 
what is now termed the old fashioned fly, 
which in their estimation is “down and 
out.” 


All of us are subject to the attraction 
which surrounds a so-called novelty. We 
really do not take time to consider whether 
we are putting our faith on a fad or have 
stumbled upon something, the superiority 
of which over all other forms is undoubted 
and assured. In the floating fly, known as 
Halford’s fly, for he is a leading apostle 
of the new cult, are we really getting much 
of a novelty? As I before stated, in a 
previous article, this new fly of necessity 
is constructed on the lines of the old, and 
differs from it only from the fact that it 
will float for a limited period. It is, so to 
speak, the fly of the single idea, and as I 
view it, everything that was desirable in 
the old fly has been abandoned, if it stood 
in the way of the float- 
ing qualities of the 
new. The ridiculous 
assumption that these 
new flies resemble nat- 
ural insects is claimed 
by the votaries, who 
worship at the shrine 
of this new - fangled 
infallibility. Taking 
Henry Halford as the 
great expounder and 
fly-tyer of the new 
school, and judging by 
the artificial floating 
flies he has evolved and 
given to the angler 
with the pretentious 
label attached that 
they represent nature, renders it a matter 
of the greatest wonderment that any one, 
upon their examination, could for a mo- 
ment imagine such to be the case. The 
fact is, the new fly is nothing more or less 
than the old one to which the “oil tip” has 
been applied. It is not a counterpart of it, 
for the qualities which are essential to the 
success of the old fly have to a great ex- 
tent been obliterated, in the effort to make 
it represent nature, the failure of which 
has been such a lamentable one that it 
places it in the category of the grotesque. 


HAT are the facts on the other side 

of the question? It is known that 

from the very early date of the first 
books written upon the subject of angling, 
that the crude and ungainly flies of that pe- 
riod, described therein, furnished fairly suc- 
cessful sport. We can not imagine that the 
“wool donnes” minutely dilated upon in this 
literature bore any resemblance whatever to 
natural insects, and I regret to state that 
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this remark is to a great extent applicable 
to the present modern imitations. 


Year after year improvements entered 
into the construction of the flies of these 
early dates until they have developed into 
the beautiful, elegant and natural looking 
lures, tied by the Scotch experts. It is a 
difficult matter to construct flies of greater 
efficiency than these, and in my opinion 
they will more than hold their own against 
the Vampires sold in the shops, which are 
designated as floating flies that represent 
nature. Do not for a moment imagine I 
ignore the idea that a fly should float and 
that in its make-up it should as closely as 
possible resemble a natural insect. Far 
from it; a common sense view of the sub- 
ject must lead to the conclusion that it is 
a necessity. That a fly should float and 
resemble a form of animate life is not by 
any means a novel idea. The failure of it 
lies in its practical illustration, the flies 
dressed to fulfil these desiderata are woe- 
fully lacking in all the requisites; while 
the writers on this subject elucidated their 
ideas on paper, they could not demonstrate 
them through the medium of their artificial 


Flies tied by Dr. Gove, including two of the rarely seen scale-wing flies 


imitations, and to the present date they 
have not “delivered the goods.” 

As I before remarked it is the fly of the 
single idea, carried to the point of pinning 
your faith upon a single fly upon a cast. 
From what I know of fishing, and the pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasy of the Salmonide, it 
has nothing to recommend it; that it min- 
imizes the chance of success must be ap- 
parent. The danger I foresee is that the 
American angler will be led away from 
real facts and place his reliance upon fads, 
and the great fad of all is in the trout fly 
that falsely claims to imitate nature and 
completely ignores the wonderful effect 
upon the nervous organization of the trout 
by the harmony of color. 

If it were possible to construct a cast of 
flies which were perfect counterparts of 
nature would it ensure success? Probably. 
Let us examine a natural fly—note its sym- 
metrical perfection, and the smooth and 
shining iridescence of the wings and body. 
Nature as a rule does not clothe insect life 


with colors intensely distinct, but has en- 
dowed them with flashing qualities which 
make them a shining object on the surface 
of the stream. Rob them of this quality 
and while they might possess the shape and 
colors of insects, their shimmering beauty 
will have passed away, and they would be- 
come an indifferent object to our vision 
from their lack of attractiveness. 


It is impossible to construct a really valu- 
able artificial fly, in which this iris-like 
glimmer is not more or less in evidence. 
If there are secrets in the construction of 
flies, this is the leading one of all, and 
there is no getting away from the correct- 
ness of the statement I have made. It is 
the magic spell which is irresistibly at- 
tractive in the May-flies and imitations of 
the Ephemeride I construct. Accident im- 
parted to me the method of doing this, 
when years of experiment had failed. The 
so-called old fashioned fly can never be 
“hid under a bushel,” as long as its wings 
radiate the luster of the Golden Pheasant 
and the Blue Macaw. It is questionable 
whether color plays the leading part it has 
been supposed to do, provided the shade 
we select emanates 
rays of light. Dyed 
feathers do not pos- 
sess this attribute and 
should never be found 
in the cabinet of an 
artistic fly-tyer. 

I am not favorably 
impressed with the 
idea that the appetite 
of the Salmonide is 
satisfied by objects 
which are selected; I 
mean that fish exer- 
cise what we term se- 
lection ‘to any great 
extent. To endow an 
animal of a low grade 
of organization with 
a characteristic which is a prominent and 
distinguishing quality of one of a very 
high degree of extreme nervous sensibil- 
ity, is an argument in which a scientific 
fact is ignored and is not for a moment 
admissible. This has a direct bearing upon 
the theory of exact imitation, and carries 
the idea that the appeal to a fish must be 
made to his selective instinct (for instinct 
it must be if the assertion is correct), for 
behind it we have the fact that the gusta- 
tory nerve of a trout is lacking in what we 
term taste. In reality the exact imitation 
theory teaches the fly maker to make an 
appeal to something that has no existence 
except of a visionary character. The lead- 
ing appeal to fish cannot be made through 
the medium of his gustatory nerve. The 
leading stimulant in a predatory animal is 
hunger, which is a desire of quantity, not 
of quality. 

Second alone to this, iridescent objects 
are the most powerful incentives of in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 430) 
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THE PARADISE OF ALL TROUT FISHERMEN 


THE UPPER PECOS, WHERE THE WEST IS NOWHERE WILDER AND WHERE 
A MEAL LIES A-BASKING AND AWAITING THE MERE CASTING OF A BAIT 


T matters not a jot how steeped you are 
in every angle of the angler’s art. Nor 
does it matter whether your specialty is 

pot-setting off the shores of Cuttyhunk, 
bass-baiting from the fisherman’s yawls of 
Provincetown, or deep-woods trouting in 
the wilds of plenteous 
Maine. You will in- 
stantly admit, as an 
adept in the fine art 
of fishing, that there 

is no more skillful 
maneuvering to be 
found in all the realm 
of Fishdom than that. | 
to be found in the } 
trailing of that wiliest 
of all Pisces, the brook 
or mountain trout. 

We had trailed tnis 
tempting morsel in the 
wilderness of Maine. 
We had penetrated into 
the mountain streams 
of other Eastern fish- 
ing grounds. Some- 
what satiated with the 
regulation adventures 
offered by these quite 
conventionally s ur - 
rounded trout haunts, 
we planned out a 
unique motor trip 
which should not only re-discover Amer- 
ican-made scenic marvels but likewise 
nose out a few of the famous wild haunts 
for American trout. And nowhere in the 
United States, perhaps with the exception 
of the Yellowstone, is a wilder known 
aquarium penetrable than that which dwells 
under the brilliant skies of New Mexico. 

Accordingly, after we had made the mo- 
tor run of three-quarters of a continent, we 
were suddenly plunged into the great 
Southwest, into that mystic land of the an- 
cient pueblo and the Mexican adobe. And 
the landscape which was bearing us to that 
Mecca of all fishing, the far-famed Pecos 
river, was as strange as a bit of far Cas- 
tilia or some even more Occidental bit of 
the Orient. As we left Las Vegas our rad- 
iator browsed through a land of deep arro- 
yos, or sand -gulches, of scrubby and plenti- 
fully sprinkled cedars, of winding trails and 
infrequent mud houses. For this is the set- 
ting which the great Southwest rolls out 
on all sides as a fitting introduction to her 
marvellous trout stream. 

For the first time in the history of our 
journey we got beautifully, charmingly, and 
most completely lost. We had just passed 
by Bernal and Doretta in a wild and rugged 
country where curious Indians peek out at 
one like the leading characters in some un- 
believable primitive play, when we came to 
a fork in the sandy road. Unfortunately 
Mexicans and Indians tear down sign-posts 
as fast as they are raised, for both these 
races are still strongly superstitious in the 
wilder districts. Even now they get ont 
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of the field of the camera’s finder as fast 
as they can skulk, feeling that they’re being 
spied on by an “evil eye.” These forked 
roads looked equally well defined, so we 
supposed they both led to Pecos—that is, 
the village of Pecos, if a group of half a 


Far downstream Mexicans waded their burroes through the water 


dozen adobes may be called a village. The 
reason for this supposition on our part was 
due to our many experiences in finding just 
such newer cross-cuts always leading back 
into the same road again. So we struck to 
the left, since we imagined this looked a bit 
better. Soon the road dropped out of sight 
into the bed of a deep gulch or arroyo. 
This we traversed in its lowest strata for 
some hundreds of yards. Then we came 
up to earth again onto a path which trailed 
about like a cat chasing its tail. A strong 
suspicion came that this wild trail could 
scarcely be the better route, and that we 
had best turn about. But just then, dead 
ahead, we discovered a few low adobes 
doubtlessly constituting a pueblo or Indian 
village. So we went on adventuring. It 
was a down-at-the-heels pueblo, of cracking 
mud or infrequent red chilis strung from 
the roof, and of sparser inhabitants. Only 
two squaws appeared to contemplate our 
modern steel horse in none too friendly 
fashion. To the older we shouted one 
word, “Pecos” pointing ahead. The old 
woman remained stolid, but the other with 
a dramatic gesture pointed back across a 
spur track. On this track was a small 
shanty with a huge tank, undoubtedly a fill- 
ing station for one of the Santa Fé roads. 
Later the sign “Ribera” on this shack 
proved the correctness of our surmise. 
But to our dismay, the road, or burro 
path, led through an ambitious river which 
later proved to be our first introduction to 
the Pecos which we sought to fish. How- 
ever, it was obvious that we were destined 


to ford it by auto before we could ever cast 
a bait into its farther and more prepossess- 
ing waters. We learned from the tank 
keeper that by fording this deep stream we 
could sooner regain the main road which 
we had lost, and which was safely bridged 
over the Pecos—there. 
We plunged in and 
the water gurgled 
merrily over the run- 
ning board and 
swished high on the 
body of the car. It 
was a memorable in- 
troduction which’ this 
river extended, for 
why under the canopy 
of the brilliant New 
Mexican skies w e 
neither got stuck nor 
stalled by a wet igni- 
tion system was be- 
yond us. As last we 
regained the Post road 
and entered Pecos at 
sundown. Here is one 
commodious a dobe- 
ranch, placed in a set- 
ting of Mexican and 
Indian dwellings. Here 
the village, store-ga- 
rage-office offers ac- 
commodations for 
travelers. And here we selected a choice- 
ly jointed bamboo pole, with a reel, and 
the proper species of Mexican trout flies. 
These resembled red-bodied mosquitoes. 
We quite ignored our humbler equipment, 
since these accessories are offered the 
adobe guests gratuitously. 


HE next morning we set out, taking 
the precaution to see the sun high, 
for New Mexican trout are hot-house 

creatures, which rise to the surface to bite 
only when the sun has thoroughly warmed 
the waters. This upper part of the Pecos 
River offered some contrast to its lower 
relation which we had forded at Ribera. 
In all our journeyings, either abroad or in 
our own United States, it is difficult to find 
a more unique and picturesque stream. It 
is beautifully shaded by frequent trees, and 
the eddying pools of its habitable waters 
with uprooted stumps, overhanging banks, 
and moss encrusted logs offer an ideal re- 
sort for thousands -of trout. And the Gov- 
ernment augments this natural condition by 
annually restocking the river. 

As we crept quietly through the long 
grass and the shading trees to find some 
summer boarding house for trout, far down 
the stream infrequent Mexicans and Indians 
waded their burroes through the waters, 
ignoring the log bridge above. We found 
an enticing spot, and cast far over into its 
blackness our slender lines. We waited 
quietly in the balmy air where no mosqui- 
toes and other insects gnaw away the pleas- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 431) 
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PART FOUR CONTAINS ADVICE AND SUGGESTIONS ABOUT CASTING THE FLY IN 
A NATURAL MANNER OVER A FEEDING TROUT WITHOUT ALARMING THE FISH 


T is very exciting to hook a big trout 

on a fly, but the excitement should not 

cause one to forget that one only has 
a very slender, fragile connection with that 
fish, and also to always remember that the 
harder you pull on the trout, the more he 
will pull. By keeping down and holding 
lightly a big fish can be coaxed out of the 
most impossible strongholds into more open 
water, whereas if a heavy strain is put on 
at once, the trout takes the bit in his teeth 
and bolts for his favorite hiding place, 
which is frequently underneath a rough, 
jagged rock or a nest of willow roots. 

If he gets into the willow roots it is a 
foregone conclusion that he will be lost 
unless the unexpected happens, but if he 
goes under a rock all is not lost; there is 
still a chance of landing him. The thing 
to do the moment one feels that the leader 
is chafing against a rock, is to slack off en- 
tirely. In all probability the fish will come 
out from his hiding place in a minute or 
so, because feeling no more strain he im- 
agines that he is free. 

If the hook is over the barb and holding 
well, do not reapply the strain as soon as 
the fish comes out, because if you do the 
fish will bolt back again, but wait until the 
fish has moved away a bit from the danger 
spot, and then if well down stream of the 
fish, begin to apply a gentle strain; the 


further you can coax him away from his 


stronghold the better it will be. If you 
have luck you will be able to get the fish 
twenty yards or more away, then you can 
begin to make him keep moving and thus 
tire him out and land him finally. 


But the remedy of taking off all the 
strain when he is under the rock is a 
rather heroic remedy, because if the fish is 
not well hooked the hook is liable to come 
out and you will lose the fish; but it is the 
only remedy there is for this particular set 
of unfortunate conditions. 


By R. L. M. (CALIFORNIA) 


L. M. (California), the author 
e of this article, is one of the 
best known authorities on dry fly 
fishing in the United States. He has 
been a devotee of the art for over 
thirty years and has either person- 
ally met or been in correspondence 
with most of the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the British school of dry fly 
men, although the greater part of his 
fishing has been done in this coun- 
try. He is therefore well able to 
instruct both the novice and those of 
some experience in the art of cast- 
ing the dry fly. The April Forest 
and Stream contained the first paper 
of the series, which will be concluded 
in the August issue. [Eptrors.] 


Oftentimes a hooked fish will bolt into 
a bed of weeds; in this case the best thing 
to do is to stick the rod into the ground 
and take the line in the hands and by gen- 
tle pulls “handline” the fish out of the 
weeds and then resume the rod, and finish 
playing and land the fish. The reason a 
fish escapes so easily when he bolts into a 
mass of willow roots is that he either 
wraps the leader round a, root and breaks 
loose or else he manages to get the hook 
caught onto a root and then he frees him- 
self in a few moments. 


HEN fishing, even if able to throw a 

very long line, never throw a foot 

further than is absolutely neces- 
sary; keep down and get closer to the fish. 
A cast of 80 feet is a very long cast to fish 
successfully, because if a fish rises and you 
do not hook him well, he is very liable to 
get off owing to the line becoming slack 
for a moment. If you have 8o feet of line 
out and a fish rises at the time when your 
rod was at a flat angle of only 20° with 
the horizontal, straightening the rod will 
only pull in the fly 6 feet towards you, 
provided the line lay in a mathematically 
straight line between the tip of the rod 
and the fly. But in practice the line will 
never be straight, therefore when casting 
a long line it will be necessary to reel in 
quickly as well as to straighten the rod; 
even so the fish has a very good chance 
to escape. 

Eighty feet may seem a very short dis- 
tance when compared with the distances 
cast at fly-casting tournaments, but the 
style of casting seen at these exhibitions 
is distinctly not the style used in dry fly 
fishing. A special rod is required for tour- 
nament casting, one that is rather too stiff 
for pleasant fishing. The tip is not as 
fine as it should be for use with fine gut 
leaders, and the weight will be in the neigh- 
borhood of Io or II oz. 

At Fig. 11 I have shown a sketch map of 
part of a stream; the arrows show the di- 
rection and speed of the surface currents, 
a long arrow signifying faster water than 


a short arrow; and the place where the 
trout is rising is shown as an oval. 

The angler is supposed to be on the 
right hand bank and he will notice that the 
water runs a good deal faster in the mid- 
dle of the stream than in that part of it 
where the trout is feeding. In order to 
place the fly above the feeding fish and 
ensure it floating down without any “drag,” 
it will be necessary to make a horizontal 
cast, moving the rod to the left; in other 
words, a “back hand” cast. When the fly 
falls on the water the line instead of be- 
ing in a straight line between the end of 
the rod and the fly, should fall on the 
water with an up stream curve to it, as 
shown in the sketch. 

It is rather difficult to explain just how 
this is done, but the best explanation I can 
give is to say that sufficient power is not 
given in the forward cast to make the line 
fall straight; there is to a certain extent 
a slight slackening of the effort just to- 
wards the end of the forward motion of 
the rod when making the cast. 


When the line falls in the curve, the fast 
current in the middle of the stream will 
not cause the fly which is floating on the 
slower moving water to drag until the 
action of the current has made the line 
assume a curve in the opposite direction of 
equal camber to the original curve. The 
dotted line shows the approximate position 
when drag can be expected. The fly in 
the meantime has floated over the fish in 
a perfectly natural manner. 


N Fig. 12 conditions are reversed, the 

swift water is where the trout is feeding 

and the slacker water is between the 
fish and the bank. I have illustrated a 
particular place I am very familiar with 
and shown the ‘position in which my line 
falls on the water. 

The fly passes over this fish in a natural 
manner and possibly goes six feet or more 
before the drag of the water on the line 
is felt, it can then be lifted and the cast 
repeated. In this case a horizontal cast 
is made moving the rod to the right; the 
line is made to fall in the abrupt bend by 
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bringing the line down on to the water 
at or near the apex of the bend, the leader 
and fly then swing around and fall as 
indicated. These casts are not easy to 


LIWWE EXTENDED. 
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unless he keeps on rising after you have 
cast over him the first time. 

Whenever a fish has been caught the fly 
is generally pretty well mussed up. Before 
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make, and only men who are proficient with 
a fly rod should attempt them. 


OMETIMES it is impossible to cover a 
fish by an up or across stream cast; 
the only way in which the fish can be 
reached is by casting down stream: and 
allowing the fly to drift over the fish. Now 
it is obvious that if we let out enough line 
to reach a fish and cast at the spot, the 
fly will commence to drag against the 
stream as soon as it falls on the surface. 

In this case we have to let out about five 
feet more line than is necessary to reach 
the fish. The fly is cast and the line al- 
lowed to fully extend itself, but well up 
in the air; very similar in fact as when 
drying the fly. Then the point of the rod 
is raised slowly and the line is drawn back 
towards the fisherman and when the rod 
is nearly upright the fly and line will fall 
on the water above the fish. (See Fig. 13.) 
The rod point is gradually lowered now 
to allow the line to float down stream with- 
out any assistance. 

If the fish does not take the fly on the 
first presentation let the line get fully ex- 
tended with the rod tip close to the sur- 
face of the water and then lift line and 
fly in the manner least calculated to fright- 
en the fish. Only the actual conditions can 
be a guide as to the best way to accom- 
plish this. By moving the rod to either 
left or right it may be possible to swing 
the line well off to the side of the fish’s 
location before lifting the line. 

Only cast down stream with the dry 
fly when it is impossible to reach the fish 
by any other method. A fish that has to 
be cast for down stream is very easily 
frightened and if the first cast does not 
get the fish it is doubtful if it is any good 
irying any more for that particular fish, 


you try to dry it, throw it into the water 
and drag it through the water to wash the 
slime off it. Then if you have a piece of 
amadou, which is a fungus having the 
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HE best fly to use is always that one 

which is the nearest imitation to the 

fly on which the trout are feeding. 
If there are no local experts who can 
tell accurately what fly the fish are feed- 
ing on and the fisherman can see flies on 
the water, he should use his own judgment 
and select the nearest imitation. 

A good list of flies to have is as fol- 
lows: Olive Dun, Dark Olive Dun, Iron 
Blue Dun, Olive Spinner, Pale Watery 
Dun, Jenny Spinner, Red Spinner, March 
Brown, Sherry Spinner, Black Gnat, Small 
Dark Sedge, Medium Sedge, Cinnamon 
Sedge. 

He should also have some of the fancy 
flies: Wickham’s Fancy, Little Marryat, 
Red Tag, Greenwell’s Glory; Red Quill, 
Hare’s Ear, Witchurch Dun. 

Personally I prefer the Halford series 
of Hackle Flies, because they cover a large 
range of variations in a few specimens; 
there are only nine of them, viz.,: Dark 
Olive Quill, Medium Olive Quill, Red 
Quill, Adjutant Blue, Gold Ribbed Hare’s 
Ear, Pale Watery Dun, Ginger Quill, Red 
Ant, Wickham. 

Dry Flies should be if anything rather 
smaller than the actual size of the it.:ects 
that they are supposed to represent; con- 
sequently they are tied on very: small 
hooks, viz., Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

It is remarkable, however, what large 
sized trout have been caught on such small 
hooks; it all depends on how the fish is 
handled after it has been hooked. 

For the benefit of the student of fly- 
fishing we are reproducing Fig. 9 of this 
series in larger size. 

The line should extend itself and absorb 
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property of absorbing moisture very 
readily, pinch the fly between the folded 
amadou and most of the water will be 
dried up and the fly can be finally dried 
by a few false casts. 


all the energy of the cast or throw, while it 
is still in the air, and not on the lawn. 
Fig. 9 shows the right method, b,, b., the 
wrong method is illustrated at a,, a2 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH) 
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WESTERN WILD FOWL REFUGES 


: HE general stopping of spring shooting, the passage 

of the Federal Migratory Bird Law, but, above all, 
the improved sentiment among men who use the gun 
have resulted in a great increase in our wild fowl. This 
means not only more sport for those who use the gun, 
but an addition to a delicate and important food supply 
which for many years has been decreasing. We should 
all do what we can to foster this increase, and the means 
are at hand. 

Men who forty or fifty years ago traveled through 
Iowa and Minnesota and over what was then termed the 
great plains will aot fail to recall the vast hordes of 
water fowl which bred in every pond and slough. If the 
season was early enough, broods of downy young covered 
the water, and when alarmed hurried to the shelter of 
the grass about the pond. If it was autumn and the 
nights were chilly, flocks of fowl were seen coming from 
the north and dropping into every open resting place, or 
perhaps rising in great clouds from the ponds that the 
traveler approached. 

In Minnesota, North and South Dakota and parts of 
Nebraska, there are wide areas dotted with pools, ponds 
and lakes which are still frequented by great numbers 
of wild fowl, though of the old time pools and ponds 
many have been drained and have come under the plow 
to produce crops. Nevertheless, there is a great terri- 
tory where wild fowl still breed, and not only wild fowl, 
but also many of the larger wading birds, and besides 
these, terns, gulls and grebes. 

So numerous are the nests in some of these lakes that 
of late years several eastern men interested in game 
breeding have sent out to certain breeding grounds in 
Canada or the Northern United States, to collect the 
eggs of certain species of ducks, which they have had 
hatched out there, and the young raised by hand, for 
transportation to preserves here in the east. 

Measures should be taken to protect the waters where 
these birds breed. This protection is essential, for if 
the birds are pursued while nesting or rearing their young 
they will abandon the place. 
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In the region referred to, the importance of this work 
of preservation is slowly coming to be recognized and 
several areas have been set aside where no molestation 
of the birds is permitted. It is to be wished that the 
feeling which has resulted in the setting aside of state 
game refuges—as in Minnesota and North Dakota—may 
so increase that individual land owners or groups of 
land owners about a body of water will agree that on 
this water no shooting shall be done. In individual cases 
action such as this has been taken as, for example, where 
the owner of Island Lake, a considerable body of water, 
has for many years protected the fowl on this lake. 
Where it is practicable, Federal reservations should be 
made, covering pieces of water occupied by wild fowl 
in summer, as well as state refuges in far greater num- 
bers than as yet existed. 

To increase our wild fowl as much as possible is a 
worthy work, in which all legitimate means should be 
employed, and this is one such means. We may believe 
that when the Enabling Act has become law and active 
steps are taken to enforce the Migratory Bird Law and 
the treaty with Canada, checks not now existing will be 
put on the killing of wild fowl. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


r HE so-called practical man is rather disposed to make 

fun of the labors of his scientific fellow citizen, 
but this levity often means only that the practical man 
lacks information. 

Students of science work to accumulate knowledge, 
believing that when acquired this knowledge will benefit 
humanity. In a thousand ways, it has done this. At a 
scientific meeting last winter a symposium was held, deal- 
ing with the question of what zoology has done for hu- 
man welfare. Of the addresses made two were of special 
interest to us of the United States. 

In one Dr. Hugh M. Smith, U. S. Fish Commissioner, 
reviewed very briefly the beginnings and progress of 
the sane and beneficent fishery administration of the 
United States from the time, forty-seven years ago, 
when Prof. Baird set the movement on foot. Prof. 
Baird—then perhaps the greatest of living zoologists— 
had the vision to look into the future and to see what 
fish culture might do for our food supply. He engi- 
neered and set on foot the movement and was followed 
by a great number of other men, who have helped to 
push the work forward, to make it more perfect and of 
greater extent and usefulness, not only to the people of 
the United States but of the world. By the work of 
these men the production and consumption of fish food 
has been greatly increased. Examples of special work 
are seen in the study of the oyster and the improvements 
made in fostering the oyster industry, now grown to such 
great proportions. In the lobster industry, the failure 
of some states to follow the teachings of zoology has 
made the lobster a scarce and high priced food. Zoologi- 
cal investigations have made the collection of pearls 
from fresh water streams of the west an important in- 
dustry. All these matters have a direct bearing on the 
material welfare of our people. 

Prof. Henry B. Ward discussed the influence of zool- 
ogy on the physical welfare of man. Our primitive an- 
cestors, with their stone weapons, had to fight the lion 
and the bear and other large carnivora, and in later 
times it became necessary to greatly reduce the numbers 
of injurious small animals, a process going on today un- 
der the auspices of the Biological Survey. Finally, in 
recent years, it was discovered that minute insects that 
suck the blood are transmitters of disease and death. 
‘A mosquito is the host which transmits malaria or yel- 
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low. fever from one person to another; a form of plague 
comes to man through the bite of fleas infected from 
rats or ground squirrels; and other insects transmit other 
diseases. Statistics show that in Italy alone malaria has 
claimed 200,000 victims annually and the sleeping sick- 
ness 500,000 in Africa, while in India the losses from 
plague are far greater. 

When the Panama Canal was being dug, the French 
workers perished by pestilences so sweeping that it was 
impossible to recruit wo. «<ers fast enough to fill the 
places of those who had died. Today, through the de- 
struction of insects, yellow fever is unknown in the re- 
gion of the Panama Canal, and communities live there 
in comfort and ease, where formerly life for the white 
man was impossible. 

The subject is fascinating and volumes might be 
written about it. The point to be made is that this study 
of matters of which the average man is ignorant and 
which to him seem trifling has its purpose and that in 
recent years it has been clearly demonstrated that this 
purpose is of astonishing value, economically and in the 
preservation of human life. 


A WILD DOG 

A »AVORITE topic for imaginative country re- 

porters to send in to city dailies deals with packs 
of wild dogs said to.ravage certain country districts, de- 
stroying the farmer’s poultry and calves and sometimes 
even frightening himself. These stories usually have 
their origin under the reporter’s hat, yet there have been 
wild dogs, though they are very rarely seen. The Call 
of the Wild may well have had a basis of fact. 

In a recent report made of a trip into the Buffalo 
Fork country, by a scout in the Yellowstone National 
Park, he told of the killing of one mountain lion, one 
bobcat, four coyotes and an Airedale dog. This dog 
was wild, possibly he had wandered away from some 
settlement not far from the border of the Park, possi- 
bly he had been lost by someone traveling near or in the 
Park, but he had been seen occasionally’ for several 
years and was one of the destructive animals which the 
scouts were ordered to kill. 

Deer, antelope, their young, with rabbits, and ground 
nesting birds must have been the prey on which this dog 
lived during the years that he was known to have been 
at liberty there. It was high time that he was killed, and 
Scout Anderson, who reported his death, did good. work 
in holding straight on this Airedale. 


ANOTHER PROTEST AGAINST SHEEPING 


GREAT pressure is being brought to bear to so 

change the regulations regarding grazing in the 
national forests as to allow sheeping in national parks 
and increased sheeping in national forests, comments 
California Fish and Game, the organ of the State Com- 
mission, upon a question which is arousing the widest 
interest. This may sound favorable so far as increased 
meat supply is concerned, but anyone who has seen the 
deep traces left in sections where sheep have grazed 
will shudder to think what results are to be expected. 
Many are the wornout meadows, deeply gullied, which 
now testify to the past inroads of herds of sheep, and 
many the depleted game covers where the trampling of 
nests and the destruction of food has reduced upland 
game birds to the minimum. These are dangerous times 
and every conservationist must help form the army of 
defense needed to save wild life in this emergency when 
special opportunity to devastate wild life resources is 
given the enemy. 
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HOW FAST CAN A DOG RUN 


THE speed of birds has been well threshed out, and 

now the Shooting Times asks the question, At what 
pace can a dog travel? A fox-terrier, as we all know, 
will follow his master’s carriage for hours with no signs 
of fatigue. Wolves will travel sixty miles in a night. 
Nansen saw Arctic foxes on the ice nearly 500 miles 
from land. Eskimo dogs can travel forty-five miles in 
five hours, according to an authority, who relates that he 
once drove his dog team seven miles in half an hour. A 
Siberian dog, on good ice, will draw about eighty pounds; 
ordinary domestic dogs, at full speed, run at the rate of 
from thirty-three to forty-nine feet per second; setters 
and pointers, about eighteen and a-half to twenty-one and 
seven-tenths miles per hour, and they can maintain this 
speed for two or even three hours. Foxhounds are very 
fast, and in a recent trial one of them beat a thoroughbred 
horse, covering four miles in six and a-half minutes. 
Greyhounds can run at the rate of fifty-nine to seventy- 
five feet per second. Horses cannot exceed sixty-three 
feet per second. 


THE AUGUST ISSUE 

WITH the August issue, Forest AND STREAM attains 

another birthday. We are glad to announce that 
the year that has past has been a prosperous one. Pros- 
perity measured by Forest AND STREAM’S standards, does 
not mean financial dividends, but it does mean that its 
family circle of readers has grown and that its sphere of 
influence has widened. Today Forest Anp STREAM has 
more readers than ever before in its history and this 
again means that it has attained the largest issue of any 
outdoor magazine in the world. 

In the next issue Emerson Hough will conclude his 
story on the ascent of Mt. Whitney with his whimsical 
comments on mountain climbing in geneval. 

The final chapter of Mr. Larned’s interesting story on 
the remarkable King Expedition will appear. We are 
also glad to announce that last winter this fascinating 
writer made another trip into this wonderful section, the 
story of which we hope to present to our readers. 

In these war weary times Newton Newkirk’s human 
nature studies come as a relief to tired nerves. 

The question of where to go fishing is always impor- 
tant and Mr. Hulit will have a second paper on nearby 
favorite fishing resorts. In addition to a charming liter- 
ary style Mr. Hulit speaks with a voice of authority, for 
no one has studied the Atlantic waters more carefully, or 
knows. them better than this brilliant writer. 

Forty years ago, the distinguished Dr. Henshall intro- 
duced the black bass to the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM, and our readers are always interested in the 
valiant bronze back. He is a sturdy warrior everywhere, 
but near the streams of the Ozarks in Missouri it is 
claimed that there he fights a little harder and a little 
longer than in any other waters. James Eugene Stevens 
has written a story on “Three Tenderfeet on the Jim 
River.” It is a story of bass fishing at its best in the 
Ozarks, full of information, and good advice that will 
appeal to our readers. 


SPARE THE PIGEON 

THE Pigeon Department of the Signal Corps of the 
United States has been extended to large propor- 
tions. Throughout the country the training of pigeons 
as carriers of war messages, is now progressing on an 
extensive scale. It is impossible to differentiate between 
the ordinary pigeon and the homing or carrier pigeon. 
Therefore, at the present time, it is exceedingly unpa- 
triotic to shoot or to interfere with pigeons of any kind. 
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TICKS AS PARASITES OF GAME ANIMALS 


THEIR DANGER TO HEALTH LIES NOT SO MUCH IN BLOOD-SUCKING PROPENSITIES 
AS IN THE MALIGNANT FORMS OF GERM LIFE WHICH THEY FREQUENTLY CARRY 


HE following letter from Mr. Arno J. 

Vivian, of the Culver Military Acad- 

- emy, Lake Maxinkuckee, Indiana, is 
of much interest in its relation to the dis- 
tribution and relative abundance of small 
mammals. Unfortunately, little is known 
regarding ticks and other ectoparasites of 
game animals, except that hardly any spe- 
cies of the latter is free from their rav- 
ages, and that some of thése parasites have 
very curious life histories, living on dif- 
ferent kinds of hosts during their young 
and their adult stages. 

“Editor of Forest and Stream :— 

In the last couple of years I have no- 
ticed a very pronounced decrease of the 
red squirrels in this section of the coun- 
try, and I think I have at last found the 
reason for this. As I was walking the 
other day I noticed a squirrel lying on 
the ground gasping for breath. I picked 
it up and saw a number of little gray 
objects on its head and back. Upon ex- 
amining one of these I found it to be a 
gray tick or bug with a red head and 
legs, and which seemed to be sucking the 
blood from the squirrel. 

“IT would like very much to know if 
you could give me the name of this 
little animal, and tell me whether it is 
a common pest or not.” 

From Mr. Vivian’s meager description of 
the ticks it is impossible to name them 
with certainty, but they doubtless belonged 
to one of several species of blood-sucking 
Acarina, of the genera Jrodes or Hema- 
physalis, known to infest rodents and other 
mammals. Young ticks of the latter genus 
often live upon birds, but the adults are 
usually found on rabbits. In New Hamp- 
shire I once accidentaily caught a hermit 
thrush in a trap set for shrews, and the 
head of this bird was completely covered 
with tiny ticks which were’ identified as the 
young of Hemaphysalis leporis-palustris. 
The thrush had been so badly injured by 
the trap that I had to kill it, and as soon 
as it became cold the parasites all left its 
body. This was probably due rather to the 
coagulation of the bird’s blood than to the 
lowering of its temperature, for related spe- 
cies of ticks live on the cold-blooded 
turtles, lizards, and snakes as well as upon 
warm-blooded animals. 

Rabbits and hares are quite commonly 
speckled with these ticks, especially in the 
autumn, but they seem to be of rarer oc- 
currence on squirrels. They often cluster 
thickly about the long ears of their rabbit 
hosts, and are present in various sizes from 
pinheads to buckshot. On one occasion I 


HE Natural History Department 

has been for nearly half a 
century a clearing-house for infor- 
mation of interest to all. Our read- 
ers are invited to send any questions 
that come under the head of this de- 
partment to Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, in care of Forest and Stream. 
Mr. Murphy, who is Curator of the 
Department of Natural Science in 
the Brooklyn Museum, will answer 
through these columns. [Eprtors.] 


picked up a young Long Island cottontail 
rabbit which was so completely covered 
with these irksome blue pests that I doubt 
whether it could have survived the loss of 
blood and the irritation to the skin. 

It is well known that one or more of our 
North American ticks can be no _ less 
troublesome to human beings than to small 
wild mammals. When the “wood-ticks,” as 
they are called, get a firm yet subtle and 
painless hold, they cannot be dislodged 
without pulling the body of the creature 
from its buried head, which remains in the 
skin and causes a persistent itching, some- 
times for months afterwards. 


RECORDS OF WINTER BIRDS 
OF PREY 
an winter of 1917-18 was marked by 


an exceptional abundance of destruc- 

tive, northern birds of prey, such as 
goshawks, horned owls (including the 
arctic and western varieties), etc., in vari- 
ous parts of the New England and cen- 
tral states. In southern Connecticut one 
gamekeeper is reported to have trapped and 
shot 225 hawks, mostly goshawks, and 76 
owls, mostly great horned owls. A Provi- 
dence, R. I., taxidermist is furthermore 
said to have received upwards of fifty 
goshawks for mounting. 

It would be a matter of much interest, 
with a bearing upon the war-time conser- 
vation of the nation’s game resources, if 
readers of Forest and Stream would send 
their records of all kinds of birds of prey, 
made during the last winter, to the editor 
of this department. The data might then 
be summarized and published in these pages 
next autumn so as to be available for com- 
parison with the hawk and owl invasion 
during the winter of 1919-1920. 


But the worst danger from ticks is not 
the mere annoyance that they cause, and 
I am inclined to believe that healthy wild 
animals seldom suffer prolonged ill effects 
from ordinary and equally healthy ticks, 
which are of normal occurrence upon them 
and which drop off of their own accord 
when they have become sufficiently inflated 
with the blood of their host. But, on the 
other hand, ticks, like yellow-fever mos- 
quitoes and tsetse flies, are potential car- 
riers of disease. Within their bodies they 
sometimes harbor various species of blood 
parasites—single-celled animals which cause 
dangerous fevers in man and the lower 
animals. “Spotted fever’ and “biliary 
fever” are only two of the maladies orig- 
inated by organisms introduced isto the 
blood by ticks. It has been estimated that 
during one year (1907) one hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cattle were lost in 
the United States through the ravages of 
tick-borne diseases. Probably whole races 
of wild animals have in the past been ex- 
terminated in the same way, and we may 
be sure that if the diminution in the num- 
ber of red squirrels recorded by Mr. Vivian 
had any relation to the presence of the 
ticks, the rodents were killed through in- 
oculation with a fever or plague and not 
because of the loss of blood, which was 
trifling and of little importance. 


As regards the life history of ticks, the 
female, which alone becomes distended with 
blood, eventually drops from her host to 
the ground and proceeds to lay her eggs. 
These are enormously numerous; as many 
as twenty thousand have been. counted! 
The mother then dies. When the young 
ticks hatch, they climb up adjacent vegeta- 
tion and await the approach of their host. 
Time is no object with them, for they are 
capable of living for months or even years 
without food. A certain proportion: of 
them finally achieve a contact with some 
bird or other suitable animal, and at once 
work through the feathers or fur and bury 
their mouth parts in the skin. When they 
have sucked blood for an appropriate Yength 
of time they again drop off and undergo a 
metamorphosis resembling that of insects. 
(I may here insert that the ticks are, of 
course, not insects but belong to the same 
group as the spiders and mites). After the 
completion of the metamorphosis, the ticks, 
which now for the first time can be distin- 
guished as males and females, repeat their 
tactics in search of an unfortunate victim 
from which to suck more blood, and per- 
haps to give in return a mortal disease. 

R. C. M. 
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UTILIZING THE LIMIT CATCH OF FISH 


EACH AND EVERY ANGLER SHOULD WASTE NO FISH AS SIMPLE PRESERVATIVE 
METHODS OF SALTING. DRYING AND SMOKING ASSURE A SUPPLY OF DELECTABLE FOOD 


EALTH and energy, with increased 

productiveness, are engendered by 

that diversion from strenuosity known 
as angling. Notwithstanding restrictive 
laws and the fact that all true sportsmen 
endeavor to retain no more fish than the 
law allows, the angler sometimes finds him- 
self legitimately possessed of more fish 
than he can immediately utilize or keep 
fresh until his vacation ends. In such in- 
stances the fish become a waste and a loss 
to the food supply. 

Under present conditions waste of ordi- 
nary fishes is almost or quite as reprehen- 
sible as undue destruction of those re- 
garded as superior varieties. There are 
some anglers whose list of game fishes 
comprises only two or three species, or it 
may be only one, and who regard all other 
forms as “coarse fish” and undesirable. 
There are others whose lists include some 
of these very same coarse fish and they 
may even be the favorite fish. 

The suggestion to which the foregoing 
leads, is that each and every angler waste 
no fish, whether salmon or carp, trout or 
chub, bass or bullhead, perch, sunfish, 
sucker, bowfin, or whatnot. It is suggested 
by the Bureau of Fisheries that such waste 
can be obviated by conservative measures, 
such as those of: preservation by salt- 
ing, drying, and smoking. 

If the angler adopts the suggestions of- 
fered herewith, although it may not at 
first appeal to him, he may later experience 
the gratification of having a supply of fish 
of a kind and delectability which perhaps 
he would otherwise be unable to obtain, 
and he will have the pleasure and pride of 
boasting to his family or guests that he not 
only caught but cured the fish himself. 

CurING THE FIsH 
HICHEVER of the foregoing meth- 
ods of curing is employed, there are 
two essentials to be provided: 

(1) Salt with which to salt the fish, and 

(2) a receptacle in which to salt them. 

Even those who go to the more distant 
and isolated permament camps, while they 
may have to take their salt with them, will 
probably have little or no difficulty in ob- 
taining there some sort of a container that 
will answer a temporary purpose. But for 
those who go far afield, conveying their 
supplies by pack animal, or packing them 
on their own or their guides’ backs, the 
matter is not so simple, as everything must 
be adjusted to carrying capacity. Yet in 
all cases the object, means, and processes 
are the same, differing only in degree. 

Salt—Medium coarse salt is the best; 
common barrel salt is recommended, but 
any salt, even table salt, will do. The 
amount required may be estimated from the 
capacity of the containers intended to be 
filled. One pound of salt to a gallon is a 
good rule to follow. 

Receptacle——Where conveniently obtain- 
able or transportable, almost any tight re- 
ceptacle will do—a barrel, keg, firkin, kit, 
or earthen crock. Owing to the liability 
to rust, tin or iron are not desirable, al- 


though galvanized iron or agate-tin ware 
would answer for a short period. Where 
transportation is not a serious considera- 
tion, earthen ware crocks make excellent 
containers, but for all around convenience, 
everything considered, wooden containers, 
if not made of resinous wood, are prefer- 
able. For its size, nothing excels a com- 
mon firkin, which may be had in various 
sizes. It affords the advantage of a handle 
by which they can be carried or fastened 
to the carrier. Some boxes are sufficiently 
tight, or can be made so, to serve as tem- 
porary containers, or an. empty lard kit, 
tub, or other similar receptacle may be used. 
There should be a tight fitting top or cover 
with any of them. The salt and other sup- 
plies may be packed in the container. 

Preparing the fish—The usual procedure 
is to split the fish down the belly to the 
vent, removing the viscera and cutting off 
the head and tail; make a cut on each side 
of the backbone inside of the body cavity; 
cut the bone in two as far back as can be 
reached and remove the cut-off portion; 
then make a deep cut along one side of 
the remainder of its length, and lay the 
fish open. The fish should be washed in 
salted water and the blood removed from 
the backbone or that portion of it which 
remains. If the fish is too large to go 
into the container, cut it into proper lengths. 

Large, stocky fishes like the carp, buf- 
falo, drum, etc., may be skinned or scaled, 
severing the head and removing the back- 
bone. Then cut into lengthwise halves, and 
into crosswise sections to fit the container. 
The heads of small fishes and the scales 
of fine scaled fishes need not be removed, 
although if the heads are left on they 
should be split and the gills removed. 
Small fishes such as the brook trout, cisco, 
and small sizes of other similarly shaped 
fishes may be split along the back, on one 
side of and close to the backbone. The 
backbone need not be removed. 

Small, slender fish like the smelt and 
some lake herring, which it is not neces- 
sary to split, should be cleaned by drawing 
the viscera out of the body cavity as the 
head is severed, or along with the gills if 
the head is allowed to remain. 

The degree of nicety observed in dress- 
ing the fish, such as removal of fins, bones, 
scales, etc., depends wholly upon the judg- 
ment and inclination of the operator. For 
instance, it is possible to trim the meat 
from close to the bones of some fishes, so 
that scarcely a bone is left. This is recom- 
mended for such fishes as pickerel and 
suckers. With a little practice it can be 
done with facility by splitting the fish 
along the back to the backbone, thence 
trimming belly-ward close to the outer sur- 
face of the ribs; sever the head and remove 
the viscera. 

Salting—Having prepared the fish in 
some such way as indicated, place a layer 
of salt on the bottom of the container, and 
on this spread a layer of fish, one deep, 
skin side down, tail or narrow end toward 
the center of the container, previously hav- 


ing rubbed onto the meat side some salt; 
then cover these with a layer of salt and 
add another layer of fish, repeating the 
process until the container is full or the 
supply of fish exhausted. 

The salt and the moisture from the fish 
will make a strong brine in which the fish 
may be kept until required for use, if pro- 
tected from heat. The temperature should 
not exceed 70° F. A lower degree is safer. 
A piece of board shaped to fit the container 
should be placed on top of the fish and 
weighted down with a clean rock. If the 
supply of fish first packed is not sufficient 
to fill the receptacle, by following the same 
process as before other fish may be added 
from time to time, until ‘the container is 
full. Should the brine evaporate or leak 
out, a sufficient quantity to cover the fish 
may be added. This is made by dissolving 
one pound of salt to a gallon of water, or 
until it is strong enough to float a potato. 
When full the receptacle should be headed 
up or tightly covered. 

“The Game Fishes of the Northern 
States and British Provinces,’ by R. B. 
Roosevelt, in a chapter on camp life, gives 
“notes on preserving fish in camp.” A 
recommended method of pickling fish is to 
make a pickle of two parts of salt and one 
part of common brown sugar. It is stated 
that this “will keep them forever.” 


DryIncG 


HE sportsman who has to travel fc- 

and wishes to save his surplus fish 

will find that by drying he will be 
enabled to take home a considerable sup- 
ply, providing his journey is not too con- 
tinuous. He would need to remain in one 
place for a day or two at a time. But the 
process of drying may be interrupted, as 
in moving camp for instance, and taken up 
again. In fact partly dried fish, when 
properly prepared, make a very palatable 
change from fresh fish diet. For trans- 
portation the fish may be packed in birch 
bark, canvas, gunny sack, camp packs, rub- 
ber blanket, or even the duffle bag. For 
conveyance or shipment home they may 
be made into several smaller packages, if 
desired, and packed with other impedi- 
menta or shipped by parcel post from the 
first post office reached. 

To dry the fish they should be prepared 
and salted as previously described. They 
need remain only a short time in the salt. 
If the fish are large and thick meated 48 
hours will be required; medium sized fish 
will need 36 hours, and small fish 24 hours. 
The simplest method of drying is to string 
them on a cord or withe and hang them in 
the sun. To string large fish whole, the 
cord or withe should pierce the fish in two 
places, as at each forward corner, in order 
to keep it flat. Narrow strips or small fish 
need be perforated but once. A good 
method, but one which entails a little more 
labor, is to construct a rack. Drive four or 
more crotched stakes into the ground to 
serve as supports for two parallel length- 
wise poles which should be placed in ‘the 

(CONTINUED .ON PAGE 446) 
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STERN PADDLING WITH THE SINGLE. BLADE 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND CORRECT METHOD ORIGINATED AND USED BY THE 
INDIANS IS KEPT ALIVE TODAY BY A MERE.HANDFUL OF CANOEISTS 


HERE are twe classes of paddlers 
*% with the single blade, those who pad- 

dle correctly and those who paddle 
incorrectly. The latter group comprises 
ninety-nine per cent. Perhaps this sounds 
exaggerated but after the writer has differ- 
entiated between the right and the wrong 
way, you will no doubt agree with him. It 
is very likely, therefore, that the reader is 
one of the larger class and would do well 
to read, correct his stroke and practise the 
proper method of wielding the blade. 

It is quite necessary to start with the 
proper paddle, and the main point here is 
to select one of correct length. The paddle 
standing upright should reach to the height 
of your eyes, no matter whether it is to be 
used in the bow, the center or the stern. 
Most paddlers make the common error of 
selecting blades that reach over their heads 
and sometimes over their head and hands 
in height. The shape of the blade and the 
grip is simply a matter of choice and very 
often of use. It is well not to select a 
blade with too large an area as it will not 
respond to the deft strokes that a paddler 
must use at times, besides being tiresome 
under its extra weiglf. Any extra weight 
had better be in the haft. Most paddles are 
made with the haft too thin. This not only 
causes breakage but allows of excessive 


“spring.” There is just that happy medium 
in a paddle between the one that is stiff and 
the one that is too springy that would make 
you fondle the right paddle as you would a 
pet fly rod. For this purpose spruce is the 


best of woods. It is light and has just the 
right amount of “life.” Mahogany and but- 
ternut are stiff and brittle. Maple and cher- 
ry are heavy and springy, though the latter 
two can be made into very thin blades for 
noiseless paddling. 

Gripping the paddle is one of the essen- 
tial points in acquiring the proper stroke. 
Most folks place their hands altogether too 
far apart believing in so doing that they get 
the greatest amount of leverage with the 
least effort. As a matter of fact this causes 
an excessive movement of the body with a 
consequent checking of the momentum of 
the canoe besides a misplacement of the 
stroke causing a waste of power. The 
grips should be about thirty inches apart 
with the upper hand on top of the paddle 
grip. The paddle should not be held too 
tightly and on the recovery, a complete re- 
laxing of the muscles can be practised that 
will greatly relieve the strain of a hard 
constant pull. 

The stroke is next of importance. With 
the paddle poised for the start, the lower 
hand should be extended as far forward as 
possible while the upper hand is on a level 
with the top of your head and about twelve 
inches directly forward. The shoulders will 
be turned in the same general direction as 
the hands thereby adding to the reach. The 
paddle is then dropped so that the blade is 
completely submerged, gracefully, cleanly 
and without splash. The power is at once 
applied with all the muscles of both arms 
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and shoulders by means of a combined push 
and pull. The driving power wanes as the 
lower hand comes abreast the hip and 
ceases as it passes. The object is to drive 
the craft ahead, so it will be readily seen 
that it is a waste of effort to attempt to 
further drive with the diminishing power 
resulting from a slanting blade. As there 
is no fixed fulcrum with this method of 
leverage there is no fixed point that can be 
determined on for the division of power 


The correct way to stcer; the posture 
is good and every movement is ryth- 
mic with that of the canoe 


The wrong way to steer; the body is 

out of alignment, the wrists are 

cramped and the paddle checks the 
progress of the canoe 


into driving and steering. Different length 
arms and paddles may alter matters consid- 
erably. However, the steering is a contin- 
uation of the same stroke that drives the 
canoe and is effected without any lost mo- 
tion in the speed of the canoe. Here then 
is the biggest single factor in the art of 
paddling and the point at which so many 
people fail to paddle correctly. 

As the steering is effected, the blade, in 
being brought back through the water, is 
turned gradually at right angles so that the 
edge that was the outer edge, now leads, or 
in other words, the forward side of the 
paddle at the start of the stroke becomes 
the inner side next to the canoe during the 
process of steering. To illustrate this, sup- 
pose that you were paddling with a single 
blade that was painted black on one side 


and white on the other, if the white side 
were the after side at the start of the 
stroke, it would be the outerside at the 
finish. This method of steering becomes 
automatic in that it allows the water 
through which the canoe is passing to run 
off the blade at an angle causing a continu- 
ous straight course for the canoe. It re- 
duces the effort on the part of the paddler 
and the headway resistance of the canoe to 
the minimum. It not only saves the 
strength of the stern paddler but the bow 
man or all of the crew as well. It is the 
only way to paddle swiftly, the only way to 
paddle noiselessly and the only way to pad- 
dle in dangerous turbulent water. It is the 
only way the canoe can be steered toward 
the side you are paddling on without chang- 
ing sides. It was the method originated 
and used by the Indians and kept alive to- 
day by a majority of the Canadians and only 
a mere handful of Americans as compared 
with the great number of canoeists in this 
country. It is the scientific and correct way. 


A GAINST this we have that ninety-nine 
per cent. paddling the wrong way. 
Using the painted paddle illustration, 
they start the stroke with the white side 
of the paddle aft and finish or steer with 
the white‘side turned in against the canoe. 
In this way, the propelling power is sudden- 
ly stopped and some sharp steering com- 
menced. The canoe has been turned off 
its course through the very act of changing 
from driving to steering. The headway is 
partially checked and the canoe is slowly 
and laboriously brought back to its course 
again. The speed of the canoe is reduced, 
the paddle usually fetches up against the 
gunwale with a bang and the strength of 
the paddler is more rapidly sapped, to say 
nothing of the poor innocent bowman who 
is plugging away pulling wide to make up 
as best he can the shortcomings of the stern 
paddler, and suffering mental agonies 
through ever being turned away from his 
objective. Still it is no wonder that so 
many people paddle wrongly since so many 
books have been written touching on this 
subject instructing people to paddle the 
wrong way. Only in a recent issue of one 
of our contemporary journals was printed 
a special article on guiding the canoe stating 
very concisely the WRONG WAY as 
though it were the right way. 

As the correct method of guiding the 
canoe is mastered, it suggests many other 
deft strokes that will not only make pad- 
dling more pleasant but come in very handy 
during trying moments. The canoe can be 
more easily turned to a new course, The 
stern of the canoe can be jack-knifed to 
the right or left without very much effect 
on the bow. The canoe can be sculled 
forward, backward or sidewise without 
lifting the blade out of water. The weight 
can be lifted out of the canoe for an in- 
stant like a flash by shelving the flat of 
the blade straight down on the water. 
Throwing your weight on a “feathered” 
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blade will often save one from being tossed 
out of the canoe by a sudden wave or by 
an unsteady partner. Altogether it is safer 
to paddle right so let us start now. 


ANOEISTS all over the country 

have asked questions of such gen- 

eral interest that I have drawn dia- 
grams to illustrate my answers. 

“Will you kindly publish or write me re- 
garding the following information? What 
is the best and most simple sailing rig for 
the 17-foot open canoe? For a sail area 
of fifty square feet, one sail, leg-o’-mut- 
ton, how high would the mast have to be 
and how long the boom? At what angle 
does the boom project from the mast? 
What is the best wood to use for the 
spars? What size should the lee-boards be? 
What is the best wood for this purpose?” 

Below are given two excellent single 
rigs for open sailing canoes, the lateen and 
the leg-o’-mutton. Both are used with 
either one or two lee-boards, preferably 
one well-made board. The leg-o’-mutton 
sail can be made with either a tall mast on 
which the sail is held by means of rings 
or with a short mast and a sprit or yard. 
The former is 
better for rac- 
ing and the lat- 
ter more suit- 
able for cruis- 
ing. The cruis- 
ing type can be 
easily stowed 
as all the spars 
are of convenient and nearly identical 
in length. This sail has one advan- 
tage over the lateen sail in that it can 
be reefed. The total height of the rig in 
Fig. I is 14 feet, made up of the mast 
8’—6” and the yard 8’—6” which will allow 
for an overlap of the two spars. The 
boom is 9’—o” long and is from 12” to 
16” higher from the deck at its after end 
than it is at the mast. The very best of 
all woods for use as spars is spruce as it 
is light, tough and springy. The best wood 
for use in lee-boards is mahogany as it is 
stiff, strong and can be tapered and planed 
to a nice shape with very little likelihood 
of its warping. The overall dimensions of 
a board for a 50 square foot sail should 
be four feet by one foot. The June, 
1917, issue of Forest and Stream 
gave a complete description of the 
lee-board. 

The open canvas covered 
canoe for paddling and sail- 
ing illustrated at the top 
is of the following dimen- 
sions: Length 17’—o"; 
beam 33”; sail area so 
sq. ft.; mast 8’—6”’; 
boom 9’—o”; yard 
8’—6"; foot 8’—3”; 
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head 11’—9”; leech 13’—0”; roach 3”; mast 
step from bow 3’—3”; lee-board pivot from 
bow 5’—6”; lee-board length 4’/—o”; width 
12 
Frazer says: “In purchasing a canoe 
the first thing to be considered is the 
particular use to which it is to be 
put. Like rifles and fishing rods, it 
will be best for one kind of use. 
You may combine two things in 
one—as a canoe for both sail- 
ing and paddling—but you 
cannot have in that combi- 
nation the very best pad- 
dler and the very best 
sailer.” Many things 
have changed ‘in the 
ten years since 
Forest and 
Stream pub- 
lished Mr. 
Frazer’s 
book and 
it is safe 


The leg o’ mutton sail 


adapting sails to a canoe 
for paddling is one of 
the things that have 
been improved upon in 
that decade. The open canvas covered 
canoe which is illustrated and described on 
this page is as 4 nearly perfect for all 
purposes ona p~aA\ cruise as any I 
have ever handled. With a 
stiff breeze and a long stretch 
of open water I will 
try conclusions 
with anyone in 
sight and 
if he hap- 
pens to 
best 
me, I 
have 


The practical and popular lateen sail is more suitable for cruising 
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satisfaction of paddling home very easily 
when the breeze dies down. And now a 
word of caution to one who is learn- 
ing the proper use of the single 
blade. Do not get in the habit of 


paddling always on the same side; 
learn to shift the paddle from one 
side to the other and learn each 
side at the same time, for if it is 
not mastered in this manner there 
is always a slight awkwardness in 
managing it on the least-used side. 


‘P. R. B., Rome, Ind.: 

I have read with interest your re- 
cent articles on Canoeing. Will you 
kindly refer me to such books on 

canoe handling and’ sailing as you 

know to be good. How are 
“Canoe Handling and Sailing” 
by Vaux, and “Canoe Cruis- 
ing and Camping” by Frazer? 
I do not care about the 
camping part so much, but 
want the actual canoe 
handling. Are you a 
member of the American 
Canoe Association? If 
so, who is the Secre- 

tary at present? 
“Canoe Handling” 
by Vaux is an ex- 
cellent treatise on 
=\ the theory and 
management of 
the canoe both 
under sail and paddle as well as be- 
ing a most interesting history of the 
development of the sport. Many of the 
rigs described in this work are a trifle 
old fashioned as compared with those in 
use to-day, but are, however, correct in 
every detail. Frazer’s book is recommend- 
ed for cruising and camping, but not for 
sailing. We are now preparing for publi- 
cation a book by Jule Marshall on “Han- 
dling the Modern Canoe.” We are proud 
to say that we are members of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association, an organization 
which stands for the very highest ideals of 
the Great Outdoors. The Treasurer, Mr. 
S. B. Burnham, P. G. Box No. 23, Provi- 
dence, R. I., will be glad to correspond 
with you relative to membership in the As- 
sociation or, better still send your applica- 
tion to this office. The initiation fee is 
$1.00 and the dues $1.00 per year. Eprrors.] 


C. L. J., Maine: 

Will you kindly give me some simple 
sailing rules that apply to sailing canoes? 
The “rules of the road” on the water 
are important to know. A vessel is on 
the starboard tack when the wind 
blows against her starboard side, and 
she has the right of way over a 
vessel on the port tack except 
when the latter is sailing close- 
hauled and the former sailing 
free, in which case the vessel 
on the port tack has the right 
of way. If two vessels have the 
wind blowing on the same side, 
the vessel to windward shall 
keep out of the way of the one 
to the leeward. A steam vessel 
must get out of the way of a 
sailing vessel. Every vessel over- 
taking another must keep out 

of the latter’s way. Eprrors.] 
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A STONE FIREPLACE IN THE SUMMER CAMP 


THE MANY DULL, CHILLY DAYS EVEN IN THE PLEASANT MONTHS MAKE 
THE HEARTH OF THE OPEN FIREPLACE A MOST ATTRACTIVE SPOT 


OT all the writers who have ever 

dreamed can exhaust the charms of 

an open fire, and surely if there is 
any place where these charms are abso- 
lutely unadulterated it is at the camp in 
the wilds by the lake-shore. No restric- 
tions of polished furniture, expensive rugs 
or scarcity of fuel limit: the, size of the 
blaze there. There extravagance of fuel is 
nearer a virtue than any place else, for the 
axe becomes a source of pleasure. It is 
there you may pile high the logs in glo- 
rious heaps and with feelings void of mis- 
givings enjoy the odor of bark and peat 
to the heart’s delight. And the setting of 
the picture is in a class by itself. No city 
home can _ compare 
with this. The call of 
the night bird, the 
creaking of the 
branches, the lapping 
of the water, the con- 
scious embrace of the 
wilds all serve to ac- 
centuate the picture 
and afford an exhilara- 
tion experienced under 
no other conditions. 

People unaccustomed 
to camping might think 
that a fireplace in a 
summer camp would 
be an ornament and 
an umnecessary' ex- 
pense. Those, how- 
ever, who are familiar 
with camp life know 
that there are many 
dull damp days, even in 
the most pleasant 
months of the year, 
when an _ open fire 
would be very wel- 
come. There are clear, 
windy days in the 
latter part of the season when the hearth 
would be the most attractive part of the 
home. When the cool evenings set in, then 
the open fire is no longer a luxury—it is 
a prime necessity, if one is to have com- 
fort, to say nothing of cheer. There are 
few people who are not gladdened by the 
blazing log and there is no place it sheds 
its charm to better advantage than in the 
cabin in the woods or at the cottage by the 
shore of some picturesque lake. 

I shall attempt to describe, in this article, 
how I built my fireplace with my own 
hands, and how you may do the same, at a 
cost so small as to be almost negligible in 
comparison with its value. Let me say, at 
the outset, that I knew nothing of build- 
ing; had never had experience with cement 
work; had never handled a trowel, a stone 
hammer or a level; and as to the construc- 
. tion of a fireplace, I had seen nothing ex- 
cept what one observes when rec]ining be- 
fore the open grate. Therefore, any man 
of average physical strength should be en- 
couraged by my experience to possess him- 
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self of this comfort, if he is not afraid of a 
little work and can obtain the few simple 
materials enumerated in the following para- 
graphs: 

The first requisite is plenty of stone, 
which must be within easy reach and of a 
size convenient to handle. When you have 
gathered what you think will be sufficient 
go and collect as many more. You are sure 
to underestimate the amount it will take. 
This also applies to the sand. 

Of next importance is a supply of sand 
which can usually be found by the lake side. 
Mine was lifted out of several feet of 
water and dried on shore before being used. 
But all foreign matter such as dead leaves, 


Interior view of completed fireplace; dotted lines indicate chimney opening . 


twigs, shells, mud, etc., must be carefully 
excluded. 

The other materials required are cement 
or lime, a hundred firebricks, two bars of 
iron and a throat damper, all of which, of 
course, will be purchased at the nearest 
store and taken to the camp. In my case 
the cost of these materials worked out as 
follows: 


100 hard bricks 

17 bags cement at 7oc 
Throat Damper 

Two bars iron %” x 3” x 4’. 5.50 
$20.40 


The last item is not a necessity, but for 
an amateur, it may mean all the difference 
between success and absolute failure. By 
using this device he need not worry about 
the most difficult part of the whole struc- 
ture. It is so designed that by building 
according to its lines you cannot make any 
mistake about the draught, which is the 
sine qua non of chimney building. 


All the tools required are a long-handled 
shovel, a stone hammer, a trowel and a 
mason’s level. 


EXCAVATION 


T is absolutely necessary to get below the 
frost line, and in the colder parts of the 
continent this often runs to a depth of 

four feet. If, however, bedrock comes 
nearer the surface, one can commence to 
build as soon as this is reached. But in any 
event, all loose earth, sod, humas, decayed 
wood, etc., must be removed. Excavate a 
space as large as the combined surface di- 
mensions of the chimney and hearth. It 
may not be a necessity to go quite so deep 
with the hearth por- 
tion of the excavation, 
but it is very desirable. 
If the chimney is to be 
3 x 7 feet as shown in 
the diagram, then the 
whole excavation will 
ae x. 


Tue FouNnDATION 


HEN you have 
W completed the 

ex Cav ation, 
commence to build by 
rolling in the largest 
and roughest stones 
you have gathered. 
When you have filled 
the space to. within 
eighteen inches of the 
surface, level the part 
you have built with 
smaller pieces of 
broken stone, an d 
make sure that all the 
crevices are filled by 
spreading a couple 
inches of sand or 
gravel over all. Then 
mix enough concrete in the proportions 
of “three sand, one cement, and four 
of broken stone or gravel” to make a 
layer two to three inches thick. Before 
this sets, throw in enough rough stone to 
raise the foundation one foot, and again 
pour in enough concrete to fill the inter- 
stices and level all with about two inches 
concrete. Begin now to use the better qual- 
ity stone, raising the foundation to about 
eight inches of the floor. See that this sur- 
face is level and square and the dimensions 
true. This complete the foundation. 

Plan now for the two front piers, the 
back and sides of the fireplace. The lat- 
ter will be lined with the firebricks. The 
stone part of the back wall will be about 
8 inches wide, which together with the brick 
facing will make the wall 12 inches. 
Measure 3 feet forward from the outer side 
of this wall and draw a line parallel with 
it. This line will mark the front edge of 
the piers. Select two stones each 21 inches 
in length and as thick as can be procured, 
for the two corner stones of the piers. Fix 
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them in place upon a good bed of mortar, 
and build the first tier all around with a 
brick facing on the inside of the back and 
side walls. (See Figure 1.) Continue to 
build, exercising care that the stone does 
not touch the brick work, but leaves a joint 
at least one inch wide to ‘receive the mor- 
tar which must be thin enough to find its 
way into all crevices. In constructing the 
brick lining, do not allow it to be bound 
in with the main parts of the wall, but all 
through the process anticipate that the brick 
wall will eventually burn out, especially «t 
the back about 16 inches from the bottom 
where the hottest flame will strike, and 
that repairs will have to be made without 
disturbing the main wall. 

Build the first foot above the floor level 
perpendicular all around. After that the 
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back wall must be brought forward a little 
with each course so that at 30 inches from 
the bottom it may meet the flange of the 
throat damper. (See Fig. 2.) This 1s best 
done by fixing boards, tilted at the proper 
angle, in front of the brick lining at the 
back. The front piers may be built to their 
full height of 30 inches before the back 
part has been completed. In this way the 
throat damper may be temporarily set in 
place so as to assist in‘setting the boards 


in proper position. When the walls have 
been raised to a level of 30 inches all 
around, remove the damper and place across 
the. front, spanning the space from pier to 
pier the two pieces of iron mentioned above, 
one placed directly upon the other. Three 
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inches of the iron bars will now rest on 
each pier and they are thick enough to 
prevent any weight from bearing on the 
front flange of the damper when the front 
wall is built. Now replace the throat dam- 
per and draw it forward until it touches 
the iron bars. The flange is about 3 inches 
wide, which with the three inch iron bars it 
touches makes about 6 inches in front of 
the throat. In this way the heat will be 
thrown well forward. 

You will notice by diagram 2 that the 
inside of the front wall starts from a com- 
paratively narrow base, and widens to 12 
inches at a height of 3 feet above the bars. 

Take care in placing the first row of 
stones across the iron bar to see that the 
inner edge is so cut away that no weight 
bears upon the flange of the damper. The 
second row will not in- 
terfere at all, and after 
that it is plain sailing, 
until the mantel line is 
reached. All that is nec- 
essary for mantel sup- 
ports are two short 
pieces of 4 x 4 or 6x 
6. Build these two into 
the wall the same as 
you would a stone, be- 
ing sure, however, that 
they do not come near 
the flue and that they 
are on a perfect level 
with each other. A foot 
in the wall will give a 
sufficient hold and 10 
inches outside will be 
wide enough to support 
a 12 inch shelf. The 
shelf itself may be any 
width desired, and the 
height is also a matter of taste. 


Fig. 1 


is rough and uneven, do not be discour- 

aged. Remember all you need is one 
even side—the inside. It does not matter if 
the outside of the wall is uneven,—it will 
look all the more pictureseque and natural, 
but the flue that is to direct the smoke to 
the outside must be just as neat and 
smooth as you can get it. 


|‘: you find that the stone at your disposal 


Lime Mortar 


I have taken it for granted that cement 
mortar is to be used, but there is no reason 
why lime would not do as well. It has the 
disadvantage that it is more bulky, and 
when transportation is a question; as in my 
own case, the odds are all against it. It 
has one very great advantage, however, in 

that it is worked much 
easier than cement mor- 
tar. It is also cheaper 
and will keep for weeks 
after being mixed. 


Gettinc Larce STONES 
IN PosITIon 


AM _ assuming, of 
course, that the build- 
ing of the chimney is 
to be a single handed job. If help can be 
secured, so much the better, but there is 
nothing in the work described that cannot 
be done by any person who can lift 50 or 
60 pounds and who is not scared to stand 
a few feet above the ground. Very little 
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scaffolding is required to build a chimney 
.in an ordinary summer cottage, for the 


‘roof will not likely be more than 8 or 9 


feet high, and as soon as you get up near 
it you can work from above. A couple of 
stout logs of equal length placed with one 
end on the 
ground and 
the other on 
the chimney 
wall or on 
the roof a 
foot apart, 
fastened _to- 
gether with 
one inch 
boards, will 
make an ex- 
cellent ladder 
on which to 
roll the larger 
stones, and if 
they are long 
enough to 
reach out 
about Io or 12 
feet from the 
wall at the 
bottom, it-will 
afford a very 
easy grade to 
carry up the 
mortar and 
smaller 
stones. (See 
Fig. 3.) 


cross secTian 
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Fig. 2 


HE height of the chimney depends 

largely on the surroundings. It 

seems necessary to get above the 
highest peak of the cottage in order to 
prevent smoking. I tried first at a height 
of 2 feet above the roof at the point 
where the chimney came ‘through, which 
happened to be the lowest part of the 
roof. This gave satisfaction for a time 
and I was about to consider the job com- 
plete, when a strong breeze came from the 
East which sent an occasional puff of 
smoke down the flue. Then I built it up 
level with the peak and since that time it 
has worked perfectly under all weather 
conditions. It is well to place a cement 
cap at the top, and that is best done by 
constructing it of concrete in the exact po- 
sition it is to occupy. It will be necessary 
to make a rough board frame, taking care 
to have it water tight until set. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 439) 





Pocket Safety Axe Sling 
HIS is the way I carry my belt axe. 
A leather strap 11” by 34” is all that 
is necessary. Make a 2% inch slit about 
two inches from the buckle end. Run the 
axe handle through the slit. My patent 
axe makes it necessary to close the guard 


bn RY ---~+ 
into the handle in order to do this. Then 
slip the long end of the strap under and 
over the waist belt and buckle the strap. 
This forms a swinging loop. 

Jim Fercuson, “Somewhere in N. Y.” 


Double Blood-Knot for Salmon Gut 
ERE is the greatest tip that I have 
ever learnt about salmon fishing, by 

far the most valuable piece of knowledge, 
and one that saved me many salmon and 
many, many pounds in salmon gut. 

Not only is this the neatest knot that 
can be used to connect strands of gut, but 
it is far and away stronger and more dur- 
able than any other, and the knot, instead 
of being much weaker than the average 
strand of your cast, is quite as strong as 
any other part of it. 

I understand that the knot is known to 
one or possibly two country tackle-makers 
who jealously preserve their secret. ¥ 

My discovery of the method by which 
this knot can be tied with the very great- 
est ease by any one was made quite recent- 
ly. The only requisite is that the gut must 
be well soaked before you begin it. 

The knot is tied thus :— 

1. Lay the ends of the two strands of 
gut side by side as you wish to tie them 
and about one-eighth of an inch apart, 
holding them with your left hand, the end 
of the left hand strand being nearer to 
your body. 

2. With your right hand take the nearer 
end and wind it three times round the 


other strand (winding over and away 


from you). 

3. Then bend the end back and poke it 
down between the two strands where your 
left thumb was (Fig. A). That is half 
the knot done: the other half consists in 
doing exactly the same thing with the op- 
posite half of the knot. 

4. Shift the half knot as it stands into 
your right hand. 
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5. Take the loose end and bring it over 
the strand towards you, and so wind three 
times round the link of the gut. 

6. Then bend it back and poke it up- 
wards between the two links so as to lie 
beside the other loose end, but pointing the 
opposite way (Fig. B). 

Then, to pull the knot tight, slightly 
moisten the left finger and thumb, and with 
them hold the knot lightly whilst you pull 
the ends firmly and sharply. The knot will 
run up into a complete and translucent roll 
with the ends sticking out at right angles, 
and they can then be cut off short (Fig. C). 

The beginner will find it an advantage, 
when he wishes to pull this knot tight, to 
get a friend to hold the knot for him, with 
a finger and thumb moistened in water, so 
that the tier has both hands free to pull the 
knot tight. But with a very little practice 
no help is needed; you hitch the gut round 
the root of your little finger (or of that 
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and the next finger), just as a woman 
holds her wool in knitting, and that leaves 
your thumb and finger of that hand free 
to hold the knot, and so both to damp it 
and to prevent it slipping. 

In tying the knot one or two things must 
be remembered :— 

1. The two ends must be twisted in op- 
posite directions, to get the twist continu- 
ous, or else the knot will be spoilt. For 
the knot is nothing more than two strands 
twisted together for six complete turns, 
and then having their loose ends brought 
back to the center and stuck through this 
twist in opposite directions. 

2. The gut must be well soaked, and it is 
better—though not essential—to damp the 
gut at the moment before the knot is pulled 
tight. 

Before cutting off the projecting ends it 
is well to give them a good pull, and until 
you become well practised in tying the knot 
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the ends should not be shaved off too 
closely. Soon you will tie it so securely 
that the ends may be cut off as close as a 
knife can shave them. A great advantage 
of this knot is its economy of the gut. 
With this knot, when fishing, you can and 
should retie your cast on the spot, if it 
shows any sign of weakness. You can, if 
necessary, make up a complete new cast of 
single gut—the gut having been soaked, of 
course—in from five to ten minutes. You 
can keep your change fly on ‘a strand of 
gut and soak that in a tobacco tin or in a 
bit of wet flannel (or in your month or 
inside the stocking over your waders), 
and then cutting off the last link of your 
single gut (with the fly), tie on your new 
link ready tied to its fly. For any one who 
does not often change his flies, two or 
three flies, each on a good long strand of 
gut, will provide all his changes for the day. 

This most ingenious knot is nothing but 
a double blood-knot. Each strand of the 
gut runs straight through the knot, both 
lying within it side by side and jammed to- 
gether by the rolls outside it, so that the 
harder the gut is pulled the more firmly do 
these rolls jam. The great suitability of 
the knot for tying gut is due to the fact 
that each strand of gut does enter the knot 
in this way and go right through it without 
any bend whatever, and to the strain being 
taken by the jamming of these two straight 
pieces together. 

Who was the ingenious person who in- 
vented this knot, or who first thought of 
applying the method of the blood-knot to 
tying salmon gut no one knows; but he 
most certainly deserves the perennial grati- 
tude of all salmon fishers. 

A. H. CuHaytor, England, 


Trap For Turtles 
IRST take a large candy bucket or a 
small water-tight barrel; if a barrel, 
saw in two halves. Next bore a % inch 


bait 


block zB 
pvet 
ee 
rwegtt 


‘ounte 


hole down about one inch from the top and 
do the same thing on the opposite side. 
Next make a lid just large enough so that 
it will slip down the inside of the bucket 
or barrel. Drive an eight-penny nail in 
one edge of the lid and one on the edge 
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opposite and let the nails protrude out 
enough so that they will go into the holes 
on either side of the trap. Nail a small 
block on the inside of the trap, just under 
the lid so that it will only tip one way. 

In my crude sketch of the lid, I have 
marked the bait side and the weight side. 
In mounting the lid see that the weight 
side is over the block on the inside of the 
trap. Fasten a piece of meat or putrid 
liver on the bait side of the lid; a piece 
just large enough to counterbalance the 
weight. The trap is now ready for use. 
Take it to the pond or stream, select a 
place where the turtles climb out on the 
bank or a log to sun themselves. Put 
enough rocks in the bottom of the trap 
to sink it to within two inches of the top. 
Tie a stout cord to the trap and the other 
end to a bush or anything secure on the 
bank. This should get the turtles. 

C. W. Banpy, Illinois. 


To Make Matches Waterproof 
IP the heads and one inch of the ad- 
jacent stick in collodion. If desired 
the match may then be rolled in fine (pul- 
verized) gun powder. The powder adds 
to the flash and first blaze. Be careful to 
have the powder fine and do not put on 
too much. Collodion is made by dissolv- 
ing gun cotton in alcohol and ether. It 
can be purchased at any drug store, and is 
a useful dressing for cuts and scratches. 
Dr. R. M. Mites, Pa. 


Canvas Camp Cot 
| AM going to try to give you fellow 
sportsmen my idea for a camp bed. 
Procure a large piece of canvas six and a 
half feet square, firmly stitch two opposite 
sides together thus forming a bottomless 
‘sack. Cut two stout poles seven or eight 


feet long and as big around as your wrist. 
Insert them through the bag and allow the 
ends to project equally at each end, rest 
these two ends on two logs. In order to 
hold the poles in place, notches should be 
cut in the logs at such distances as will 
draw the bag to its full width. The in- 


terior of the canvas should now be filled 
with dried grass, leaves, moss, or spruce 
boughs. This makes a good bed and is 
comfortable and dry. The picture will ex- 
plain more fully. Frank Fonpa, Ohio. 


The Wasmuth Kink 
OR the benefit of the fishermen who 
are interested in my article on the 
Frank Day rod in the June issue of Forest 
and Stream, | am sending a drawing of 


the Wasmuth kink which was described in 
that article. Mr. Wasmuth is a Hoosier 
manufacturer who takes his fishing as 
seriously as his business and politics, and 
I am sure his invention will prove of value 
to many who do not like a long lure with 
sinker tied on ahead. . 
Mr. Wasmuth gets a Tandem spinner. 
Then he rolls up a funnel of paper, fastens 
the point of the funnel at the lower end of 
the space between the blades, and pours 
molten lead into the funnel. When the 
lead cools he fashions it to suit himself. 
Thus he has a sinker that is part of his 
spinner. He leaves a little more lead on 
one side than on the other which gives a 
wobbling motion to the spinner. Mr. 
Wasmuth has not patented his invention 
yet, but it is such a fine idea that other 
fellows would better hurry and make up a 
supply of them before he decides to do so. 
A. E. A., Ind. 


To Preserve Government Maps 
cy our trip through the Golden Trout 

country, of which I have written in 
Forest and Stream, we used the govern- 
ment quadrangle maps which may be se- 
cured from the U. S. Geological Survey 
for ten cents each. Almost everyone we 
met on the trip seemed to be using similar 
maps, but no one had them arranged as 
conveniently as we did. The idea we put 
to use was suggested by my sister, but it 
is not unlikely that others have hit upon it 
in the past. Each map was cut into six 
sections and pasted back down upon cheese 
cloth, the edges of the sections being kept 
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about a quarter of an inch apart. The 
map was then turned over and another 
quadrangle pasted upon its back. A sheet 
of celluloid was made into a case open at 
one end, the other three edges being bound 
with tape. This case was just large enough 
to hold the map when the latter was folded 
and fitted into a coat pockét made a little 
large for this purpose. By folding it prop- 
erly two adjoining sections could always 
be seen, one on one side and the other on 
the other side of the celluloid case, and 


when desired it could be pulled out and 
the entire quadrangle inspected. Our map 
was in perfect shape after five weeks of 
rough travel, during which time it was 
used daily, while others we saw were in 
shreds after a week’s usage. 

M. L. Lancuorst, Calif. 


Don’t Fcrget the Priest 


HAVE always taken occasion to urge 

the use of a “priest,” whenever an op- 
portunity arose, but nine out of ten Amer- 
ican anglers with whom I have been 
thrown did not know the meaning of the 
term, as applied to angling. 

The English tackle dealers all advertise 
the priest as part of a necessary outfit; 
running in price from two to five shillings, 
being more or less ornamental, and vary- 
ing in size according to the fish to be 
“treated.” 

The priest is simply a short round stick, 
like a policeman’s billy, and is used by 
giving a smart sharp blow on the head of 
the fish, as soon as netted, to put him out 
of misery; and one twelve inches long, 
and a half to three-quarter inches in di- 
ameter, is ample for ordinary use; and 
one should always be carried, whether on 
land or in a boat. 

So many anglers think only of killing 
dangerous ones, and are apt to forget the 
cruelty of throwing a live fish into a boat 
or basket to die in slow agony; or in put- 
ting them on a string to be kept alive in 
water in prolonged suffering. 


A. T. Brice, Washington, D. C. 
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TAKING BASS ON CRAWFISH 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have never read in Forest and Stream 
anything relative to the taking of black 
bass on craw fish or soft shelled crabs as 
they are commonly called. Inasmuch as 
this is one of their principal articles of 
food it seems strange so little has been 
written about them. I have examined the 
contents of the stomachs of a great many 
bass and have seldom failed to find crabs 
in them, mostly hard shelled ones, at all 
times during the fishing season. 

As my fishing experience has been lim- 
ited to one stream and its tributaries, that 
is, French Creek at and in the vicinity of 
Saegerstown, Pa., it may be possible that 
the soft shell crabs do not abound in other 
streams. In French Creek they are to be 
found from the latter part of May until 
as late as November. There seems to be 
two species which shed their shells at dif- 
ferent times. From May until September 
one can find them in the larger streams 
along the banks in shallow, water, and 
mostly under large flat stones, this variety 
being a dark red or reddish brown color 
when soft. During September and October 
the best place to find soft ones is in the 
small brooks. They vary in color from a 
very light brown to a light gray or slate 
color. Locally they are called clay or white 
crabs. 

Crabs are designated by the small boys 
as mushies, softies and peelers, according 
to their degree of softness. A “mushy” is 
one that has just shed its shell and is lit- 
erally as soft as mush. A “softy” is one 
that has shed probably several hours before 
caught, and although soft the shell has 
started to form. While a “peeler” is one 
that has not yet shed, but the skin that will 
be the new shell has formed underneath 
the old shell, which has become loose and 
can be easily removed. 

I have never known the time that a 
mushy would fail to get a strike if cast 
into waters containing small mouthed bass. 

Probably one reason that so few people 
fish with crabs is the fact that it is so hard 
to hook the fish after he has struck, owing 
to the fact that the crab on account of be- 
ing soft comes off the hook very easily. I 
have had the best success by using a large 
hook, and striking while the fish is making 
the first run. One should strike hard with 
a firm pull but without jerking. The crab 
should be hooked by starting the poiht of 
the hook underneath the tail and bringing 
it out just back of the last two legs. Some 
fisherman use a small hook and allow the 
bass to swallow the bait, but just as many 
will be taken the other way, as they often 
take out a lot of line and then drop the bait. 
To get one bass out of every three strikes 
on this kind of bait is a fair average, but 
if you have good soft crabs you will get a 
great many strikes. I caught over thirty 
bass in one week in August using crabs for 
bait, none less than ten inches in length 
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and most of them over twelve inches. 

In addition to bass there are pike and 
wall eyed pike in French Creek. There are 
also calico bass or crappies, as they are 
called locally, which are taken in great 
numbers. 

D. C. Cottom, Penna. 


“HOW BIG IS A TROUT?” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was about thirty-five years ago that 
Mr. Frank Marble, of Boston, came out 
from a fishing region to Mrs. Abbot’s 
hotel at the foot of Umbagog Lake. Does 
anyone remember this much liked house 
with a rough painting or drawing, of a 
trout on its door, done by the famous 
artist, Mr. Walter Brackett—and also well 
known and liked because of Mrs. Abbott’s 
never equalled corn cakes? 

Mr. Marble brought with him a brook 
trout so large that those who saw it might 
almost have exclaimed “there ain't no 
such animal!” As I recall it, the fish 
weighed eight or nine pounds. When re- 
cently I related this to several fishermen 
friends, I was so laughed at and so jeered 
at that I took a back seat only remarking 
that I would try to substantiate my story. 

My friends aver that no brook trout 
was ever known to weigh over two or 
three pounds; they also deny that the 
brook trout (salmo fontinalis) has the 
square tail. Can you help me in this dis- 
cussion? Especially as to this remark- 
able catch of Mr. Marble. I will add that 
my late husband, Mr. William E. Skillings, 
of Boston and of Bethel, Maine, was one 
of the most widely known sportsmen with 
both rod and gun of his day, and was a 
frequent contributor and always a_ sub- 
scriber to Forest and Stream. 

Mrs. K. D. Sxitx1Nncs, Mass. 

[A large trout caught by a Mr. Marble 
in 1879 is mentioned in the article “How 
Big is a Trout?” which appeared in the 
June Forest and Stream. Enitors.] 


WHAT LURES FOR CHANNEL CATS 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am a reader of Forest and Stream 
and note the interesting reading about 
fishing, but I never see anything about 
how to catch channel cats, and what kinds 


of lure the fishermen use. I use liver and 
steak, but not with any good luck. Will 
you kindly mention some that can be used 
with good results; any information will 
be appreciated. W. Mustarp, Texas. 
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H. C. S., Dallas, Texas: 

I have read with great interest Mr. 
Rhead’s article on “Trout Insects for Early 
Fly Fishing,” and being a novice looking to 
this sport for recreation, will you kindly 
answer through your Seneca’s Answer Col- 
umn, advising what is meant by Dry Fly 
and Wet Fly fishing? Your answer will be 
appreciated. 

Ans.—In dry fly fishing, as the name indi- 
cates, the fly is kept dry; that is, it is cast 
so as to float on the surface of the water 
for an instant, and is not allowed to sink. 
Dry flies are made in more or less perfect 
imitations of natural insects, and the ones 
chosen at any particular time are the imi- 
tations of the ones on which the trout are 
seen to be feeding. They are supposed to 
deceive the fish, who does not suspect that 
they are other than the real insect, and are 
so manipulated by the caster as to complete 
this dereption. 

The psychology of the wet fly is not com- 
pletely understood. It is fished wet, that is, 
as bait, and often times the most successful 
flies do not resemble any insects that ever 
flew. They may excite the trout’s curiosity 
or his pugnacity, or he may simply be 
hungry and “take a chance.” 

The dry fly method of casting is more 
finished and appeals to many sportsmen, 
but the wet fly will never entirely disappear 


so long as it catches the fish. 


E. L. R., Hamburg, New Jersey: 

As I am a reader of your magazine, 
Forest and Stream, I will appreciate your 
reply to some questions. The large mouth 
bass in Jersey has got my goat. I live near 
a large lake that contains many, and I 
have tried a large number of baits, but they 
will not take anything. The water in this 
lake is real dark and varies considerably 
in depth. Take in the latter part of Au- 
gust, the bass are constantly jumping up, 
about sunset until dark. Can you tell me 
what they do this for, are they feeding? 
If they are, what are they feeding on? 
Would they take flies; if so, what kind of 
flies would you advise me to get, and what 
are good bucktail flies for bait? What 
time of year do they take the flies best? 

Ans.—Relative to the large mouth black 
bass that you are unable to catch, both the 
large and small mouth black bass are very 
uncertain and whimsical fish. As a gen- 
eral rule early in the season, they take arti- 
ficial minnows best, and later in the sea- 
son, try minnows, frogs and angle worms. 
In August and September you will have 
best success with flies. 

The bass that you see jumping at sunset 
are feeding upon small insects that are 
flying upon the water. Sometimes you will 
see them chasing schools of minnows along 
the shore. From time to time you will find 
articles in Forest and Stream on bass fish- 
ing, but the main advice we can give you 
is keep constantly at it and study condi- 
tions carefully, trying all kinds of bait. 
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How many birds get through | 
your shot patterns? 


T is not enough to know that your 
shells shoot hard, that they are sure 
fire and water proofed. It’s the 

pattern that counts. 


The secret of good patterns is in the 
wadding. Good, close shooting, evenly 
distributed patterns are the direct result 
of a correct system of wadding scien- 
tifically adjusted to the bore of your gun. 

The wadding, like the piston head of a 
gas engine, must give the explosion some- 
thing solid to work against so that the 
shot may be pushed out evenly. 


It must expand and fill the tube of the 
barrel, completely sealing in the gas be- 
hind it. No gas must escape to scatter 
the shot. 

It must offer just the right amount of 
resistance to the explosion so as to de- 
velop uniform pressure and high velocity 
without danger of jamming the pellets 
out of shape at the “choke” or muzzle 
constriction. 

The illustrations at the side of this page 
show actual test patterns, 50% to 70% 

' faulty, the result of poor wadding. 


The Winchester system 


Winchester Wadding is the result of 
repeated experiments to determine the 
most efficient control of the gas blast. 


The special construction of the Base 
Wad gives what is known as Progressive 
Combustion to the powder charge. 


Combustion spreads instantly through 
the powder charge. By the time the top 
grains of powder become ignited the full 
energy of the burning powder behind is 
at work. Though the explosion is al- 
most instantaneous, it is none the less 
Progressive, the final energy and maxi- 
mum velocity of the completely burned 
powder being developed at the muzzle, 
where it is most needed. 


Meanwhile, under the heat of combus- 
tion, the tough, springy, Driving Wad has 
expanded to fill the barrel snugly all 
around. No gas escapes. It is completely 
sealed in. The wadding pushes up the 
shot evenly. 


At the muzzle the shot pellets slip out 
without jamming while the wadding is 
checked for a brief interval by the con- 
striction of the muzzle. It follows some 
distance behind the shot pattern. 


The shot cluster travels on, unbroken by 
gas blast or wadding, and makes the hard- 
hitting, uniform pattern for which Winchester 
shot shells are world famous. 

Fish-Tail Flash. All Winchester smoke- 
less shells are made with the new Winchester 
No. 4 Primer —the quickest and most power- 
ful shot shell primer made. Its broad fish-tail 
flash gives: instant and thorough ignition. 
Every grain of powder is completely burned 
up before the shot charge leaves the muzzle. 

The Crimp. The required degree of pres- 
sure necessary in seating the driving wads is 
worked out in combination with the hardness 
or the softness of the crimping required for 
any particular shell. 


Water-proofing and lubrication 


In the cold, damp air of the marshes or 
under the blazing sun at the traps, Winchester 
shells will always play true. Winchester wa- 
ter-proofing process prevents them from swell- 
ing from dampness. Special lubrication of the 
paper fibres prevents brittleness and “ split- 
ting off” in dry weather. 

Uniform Shells. From primer to crimp, 
Winchester shells are constructed to insure 
the maximunr pattern possible from any load 
and under all conditions. . $100,000 is spent an- 
nually in the inspection and testing of finished 
shot shells. 25,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
are fired every year in testing guns and am- 
munition. 


Clean hits and more of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits in the 
field or at the traps be sure your shells are 
Winchester Leader and Repeater for Smoke- 
less; Nublack and New Rival for Black Pow- 
der. Write for our Freé Booklet on Shells, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 
1631, New Haven, Conn. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


The Winchester pattern: 320 
pellets out of every possible 
431, or 74% of the shot 
charge, evenly distributed, no 
birds get through. 

. 


o 
See 


s 
Effect of bad loading of wad- 
ding increases breech pres- 
sure. Violence of explosion 
“jams” and mutilates pellets. 
Actual test target 160 pellets 


Effect of weak wadding 
pierced by the gas blast. 
The blast blows into the shot 
cluster scattering the pellets 
én all directions. Low pres- 
sure and poor penetration. 
Actual test target 178 pellets 


~ oe 
Effect of hard wadding fit- 
ting barrel loosely. Un- 
checked by friction or mus. 
sle choke, it ts blown through 
the shot cluster scattering the 
shot. Actual test target 221: 
pellets 
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Rations—that’s the big item 


Whatever your luck with gun or tackle, you 
never fail to bring one thing back to camp— 
and that’s your appetite. Hungry? You 
could eat anything. But you shouldn’t. 
Good, wholesome, nourishing food is even 
more necessary in camp than at home. 


Experienced sportsmen draw on 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


for their rations. Ready-cooked, pure, 
rain-proof, easily carried. 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS—Four kinds—all good. 
Hit the spot either hot or cold. 
HEINZ CREAM SOUPS—Tomato, celery and 
pea. Made from selected, fresh vegetables and 
pure, rich cream. 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP—Adds a fine 
taste to game or fish. 
HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER—As nourishing as 
the bread under it. Keeps sweet. Use same as 
dairy butter. 
HEINZ PICKLES—Sweet, sour and mixed. 
Something you’ll long for, if you forget to take 
them. 
Heinz Preserves, Prepared Mustard, Vinegars, 
Apple Butter, Olives, Worcestershire Sauce, 
etc., etc. 
All grocers sell them 
Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All Heinz goods soldin Canada are packed inCanada 


This is the Handy Oil 
Can full of famous 


ee e 
3-in-One Oil 
Fits any sewing machine drawer. 
Belongsin every tool box, fishing 
and bunting outfit. May be car- 
ried in pocket without danger of 
breakage. 3 ounces only 25c. 
FREE-—Dictionary of Uses and 
sample of 3-in-One. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165 EZH. Broadway, N.Y. 


2504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


As a rule large mouth bass do not take 
flies as the small mouth bass for they live 
in deeper and slower water, and you have 
got to go down after them. 


BREEDING WILD DUCKS 


N reading over your May number I wa. 

very much interested in the article writ- 
ten by Mr. Herbert K. Job. 

As you can see I am a farmer and I also 
try to find time during the year to fish 
and hunt. And as the war has taken more 
and more men from the farms, the chance 
for pleasure diminished so it is left for 
the farmers who like to hunt and fish, to 
raise the game and fish at home. 

I have a flock of about thirty mallards 
and would like to add some canvas back, 
red head, both species of teal, and springs 
or pin tails to my flock, but do not know 
where the eggs can be secured. 

I would like to get into communication 
with some one who could furnish me with 
eggs and would like all the information 
about whom to write to which you can 
furnish. I would also like Mr. Job’s book- 
let which his article says you have. 

Davin P. Les, IIl. 

[We regret that the time has not yet ar- 
rived when it is possible to purchase these 
eggs. The breeding of them is only in its 
infancy though it is beginning and the 
few that have got it started want to keep 
every egg to increase their own stock. The 
only thing that can be done by beginners 
is to buy trapped wild ducks from dealers 
who handle them, and patiently try to 
make them breed. Mr. Job and his assist- 
ants are working on these lines at their ex- 
periment station at Amston, Connecticut, 
where they are just making a beginning 
and are not yet able to supply eggs, though 
they hope to in the future. 

We have had mailed you a list of deal- 
ers who supply such ducks. Careful man- 
agement and patience are requisite to start 
them breeding. We have also sent to you 
Mr. Job’s bulletin on the “Propagation of 
Wild Water-Fowl,” which should help you 
very much. Let us hear from you again 
as to the progress of your ducks. Eprtors.] 


SARATOGA FIELD DAY 


HE Saratoga Lake Association, Inc., of 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., at a recent 
meeting held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
elected J. A. P. Ketchum, president; W. H. 
Manning, vice-president, and J. M. Corey, 
secretary-treasurer. The association have 
already planted sixteen cans of brook trout 
fry in local streams as well as fourteen 
cans of wall eyed pike in Saratoga lake 
and lake only. The association will hold 
a field day at the lake some time in July 
and will put on a program of fly casting, 
trap shooting, motor and swimming races. 
The hunter is to be looked after and his 
wants supplied and with that end in view 
the members plan to liberate several hun- 
dred pheasants this coming season. Sara- 
toga has ideal pheasant cover and already 
the pheasant shooting has been very good. 
The association have had several hundred 
cloth signs printed calling attention to the 
game laws and the legal length of certain 
game fish and it is further planned to en- 
gage in a campaign of public education. 

J. M. Corey. 
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Mr. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President American 
Game Association says: ‘‘Trapshooting is great 
practice for both experts and beginners and 
develops crack field shots.” 


The Clay Pigeon Knows No Game Laws 


HERE is no limit of season, law 
Mark X before subject that interests you or time. There is no long distance 
and Mail This Coupon to journey to the shooting grounds. There 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. is never the disappointment of not find- 
ADVERTISING DIVISION : 
ing game. 


=e — ees TRAPSHOOTING 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 

—| Tapshooting for Women || _|Rayatite Top Material | is always ready at every shooting club. Clay 

a nieee eee birds are plentiful—ready with their speedy 

_|Game Bird Booklet Fairfield Rubber Cloth flight and vexing turns to give you more gun 
Du Pont Sporting Powders Anesthesia Ether thrills to the minute than any “feathered 


~ | industrial Dynamites Ss aatte: Galialinnss game” can give. 
i Every man—every woman should know 


how to shoot and “hit” what they shoot at. 
The gun club is the place to learn this demo- 
cratic patriotic sport. Find out how—now. 


ee eee a ee Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it 
—————<——_|—_] |-|————K« to us and get all the facts. 
Town & Country Paint Wood Pulp 


ra owns | KE. 1, Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 


Bronze Powdor Established 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Wilmington, Del., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar 
Chemicals. 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware...Leather Substitutes 
The [a Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable 
‘ollars. 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa..Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware Dyes and Dye Bases 
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Blasting Powder Metal Lacquers 
Blasting Supplies Pyralin Enamc! 


Farm Explosives Commercial Acids 
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HERE’S A TREAT FOR ANGLERS| 


NESSMUK FISHING EQUIPMENT 


oy 


‘NESSMUK 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 


We have obtained the exclusive right to market the articles of Fishing Tackle recommended by the famous 
““NESSMUK” in his book on ““WOODCRAFT’’—a new edition of which is being published this year, and which we are 
in a position to furnish at the publisher’s price of $1.00. We give herewith a description of articles now available. We 
shall add to these articles, as market conditions permit, other equipment he recommends that are not included now. 
Anglers will find all goods under the ‘‘NESSMUK”’ Trade Mark are the very best obtainable at the prices and that they 
are particularly effective and useful for the different purposes for which they are made. 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS. 


TRAVE MARK—REGISTERED. 


s - ra Selected Imported Bamboo—of which, only the hard resilient outside fibre is used. 

an ae ee paid to attain proper action and power in these Rods. All metal parts are of 18% 
Nickel Silver, and the ferrules are hand-welded. The handle is made of solid cork rings. Each Rod has an extra tip 
and is put up in a cloth covered wood form and bag. The ‘‘Nessmuk’’ Rods are wound by hand. Of mottled black 
and white silk, tipped with green, and finished with several coats of Special Rod Varnish. 

“‘Nessmuk”’ Rods are made in four patterns, 


No. N. T. L, Light Fly—length, 8% ft.; weight, about 4% oz.—For Trout Brook Angling. 

No. N. T. H. owe Fly—length, 9% ft.; weight, about 5% oz.—For Trout Lake and for Black Bass. 

No. N. B. Bait Rod—length, 7% ft.; weight, about 7% oz.—For Trolling and Stillfishing. 

No. N. B. C. Bait Caster—length, 5% ft.; weight, about 5% oz.—Made in the short butt, long tip style with Agate lst 


— $10.00 Each. 


a\lassui0.@ BUCKTAIL SPINNERS. 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 


For Ali Game Fish. 

J Bucktail Hair (when trimmed, Bucktail loses half its effectiveness, as the wiry, crawly, thin 
end ee tee, Bucktail Hair is superior to any other material for the making of lures of this type. This, 
for the reason that when wet the hairs spread, wiggle and look more life-like than is the case with hairs from the 
rabbit, squirrel and other animals, or even than feathers. These substitutes invariably mat and appear dull and lifeless 
the moment they become wet; while on the other hand the Bucktail Hair is just the reverse—it does not look so well 
when dry, but when in the water has the proper, real life-like effect; and after all, it is the appearance of the lure in 
the water’ that counts. Aside from the greater luring qualities of the Bucktail Hair, this type of bait possesses greater 
durability and can stand the wear and tear of hard, continuous work far better than feathers, etc. Finished off at the 
top with a little gold plated metal Spinner which adds considerably to the attractiveness of the Bait. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
MADE IN THREE STYLES. SPECIAL PATTERNS TO ORDER. 
Brown—Hair Wings with Red Silk Body. Bass—on Size 1/0 O’Shaughnessy Hooks, 


uk eacl 
Grayish—Hair Wings with Yellow Six Body, ch Bisnis 


Trout—on Size 6 O’Shaughnessy 
Yeckish—-Hair Wings with Yellow Sik Body, BN. ccc ccc cccccccccccccs Ebaweceense’ sc 40c. 


ay iasssiuiel.@ FROG GANG. 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 
Made of Highes: Quality Imported Hand Filed Hollow Point Sproat Hooks, and Best Double Imported Selected 


Spanish Gut. 
tome Hook, Size 1/0; center Hook, Size 1, placed 1 inch above the lower one and at right angle to same; top 


Hook, a small lip Hook each 30c. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


(We 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 


Since 1867 we have made and 

‘ gold Fishing Tackle. All our 

energies have gone into this 

work for over fifty years and 

to-day our rods and reels are as perfect as the 
best material and the most skilled workmen can 
make them. The difference in material and work- 
manship are so easily disguised that even an ex- 
pert is at times deceived. Better Tackle here for 
your money no matter what price ‘Tackle you buy. 


178-Page Catalog Sent on Request. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
106 Fulton St. New York Cjty 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 409) 


T is a mistaken belief that: fish cease 
feeding at sundown. This idea must 
have been gotten from the fact that if 

man goes to bed so go the fish to bed. 
The truth of the matter is that fish feed 
at their best from six o’clock in the even- 
ing to twelve, midnight. As my good 
friend, Robert H. Davis, who heads tht 
Munsey string of magazines, said to me: 


“Sure, I do most of my bass fishing 
at night—the darker the better. It makes 
no difference what color the bait is. The 
big ones take the plugs best after dark. 
I have caught three, four and five-pound 
fish at night on the lakes where I could 
never take them over two and a half or 
three pounds in the daytime. I think they 
have got an idea that they are protecting 
the smaller ones under the cover of dark- 
ness and for that reason they are braver; 
or else, perhaps, like the human family, 
the sports are out after sunset.” 


Mr. Davis has success using any kind of 
an. artificial minnow. On the other hand 
the real, true success for night fishing is 
the so-called phosphorescent or luminous 
bait. This is treated to a radiant coat- 
ing. When ready to go out fishing, you 
simply hold this bait before a light for 
five or ten minutes; this acts upon the 
sensitive coating and in the water it gives 
off a ghostly glow that is indeed not only 
fascinating and mysterious, but a deadly 
lure. The bass seemingly cannot resist 
hitting it. These moonlight glowers comes 
in the three forms, the underwater, the 
surface lure and the wobbler. The last 
two are the best, the wobbler taking the 
lead because it creates an eccentric move- 
ment in the water. To have missed the 
night fishing is indeed to have missed some 
of the best sport that the field holds open 
to you. Fish along the sides o. the pads, 
and in and around the obstructions. Go 
with caution, needless to say. Have a 
lantern in the boat so that you can see 
to untangle a backlash if you get one. 
Here is where the reels with speed retard- 
ers (fitted internally), or a reel with a wire 
in front to take away the nuisance of a 
backlash come in handy, to say the Ieast. 


The reel for bait casting should be a 
quadruple multiplying one, and it should 
have (which is generally not mentioned) 
a long barrel. A reel with cramped quar- 
ters hinders in even spooling of the line 
and lays one in the road of a backlash 
three times easier than if the reel has a 
long barrel. The so-called too-yd. reel is 
a commendable size, but do not believe 
for one minute that the one hundred yard 
reel holds that much line. If it holds 
eighty yards it is doing well. Just why 
manufacturers will put 100 yards on a 
sixty or eighty yard reel I do not know. 
Here is something you are never told to 
do: Build a core out of cheap line on the 
barrel; then hitch the silk line to that. 
The line should quite fill the reel but by 
no matter of means so that the line touches 
the reel pillars, or cross-bars as some call 
them. What is the reason of bringing the 
line up? Simply that-your casting ability 
is doubled, for you can thus put out more 
line to cast than if the line is deep down 
in the reel. If you study the scientific 
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part of this you will readily see the point 
without further explanation. 

Your reel need not cost fifty dollars. 
The beginner is foolish to try casting with 
a smooth running fifty dollar reel. Per- 
fectly good and servicable reels can be had 
in price from five to ten dollars. German 
silver for a metal is undeniably the best 
material; it is durable, untarnishable and 
devoid of the flash and glitter which often 
frightens fish in much fished water. 

While I use split bamboo bait rods now 
and then, also the solid wood, my favorite 
is the steel rod—and the amount of ser- 
vice I get out of mine certainly has sealed 
my opinion on what constitutes a good 
rod. It has not only the bull-dog tenacity 
about it; but it has the action, the give 
and take. The good thing about a steel 
bait rod is that you can use it not only 
for trolling for heavy fish but also for 
bait casting. The length should be five 
and one-half feet. The rod should have 
a finger pull. Insist on the finger pull. 
Once you have used this ingenious inven- 
tion you will never be without it. Most 
rods are now fitted with this pleasant, 
useful innovation, 


ing lines? The soft-braided line is 

generally recommended over the hard- 
braided one. Why? For the simple rea- 
son that the soft-braided line spools the 
best, lies close on the reel and being com- 
paratively thin in calibre you can get more 
on the reel. The poor silk line frays fast; 
it gets frazzled. Poor silk lines are flat. 
Be careful that you buy from virtuous 
firms. The size listed as letter G in the 
soft-braid is the best. On the other hand 
the hard-braided line will, with care, out- 
last the soft-braided line by three times. 
Usually the hard-braided line is very 
strong, the only trouble being that it builds 
up so fast on the reel. For ordinary work 
it cannot be used. Great care should be 
taken of the line. It is advisable that 
after you come in from fishing you string 
it up among the trees to dry out—the 
longer hung up the better. Five minutes 
may dry the outside surface, but not the 
core of the line. When a line is dry put 
a little clean, unsticky oil on a cloth and 
run the line through it. Do not put on 
much oil. A little goes a long way if the 
oil is good. 

See to that you have a couple of extra 
spools of line in your tackle box. I men- 
tion this for obvious reasons. Also see 
that you have a snap-device which has a 
swivel on it at the end of your line by 
which to fasten on your baits. If you tie 
the line to each bait you not only waste 
line, but time. 

Never be without a tackle box. Instead 
of filling it full to the top with an aggre- 
gation of odds and ends of hooks, spoons, 
etc., weed out the superfluous and lay the 
necessary things away each in its place 
in the tackle box. The artificials should 
lie separated instead of in a bunch. 

And lastly, see that you have a net for 
your fishing. Many and many a fish is 
lost from the edge of the boat simply be- 
cause no net was used. This net should 
be of the round hoop sort. The handle 
should be about three and one-half feet 
long. With a net such as this you can 
stand up and net your fish when ready. 


J UST what do we know about bait cast- 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Oriental Wiggler. $1.00; weight, 1/2 or 2/% oz. 
Red, all White or Red and White 
(State which one when ordering) 


Our Pork Rind 
Strips are neces- 
sary to the suc- 
cessful operation 
of these lures. 


Manufactured by, 


AL. FOSS 


1726 to 1736 COLUMBUS ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Once said—‘‘He that would catch 
fish must venture his bait.” 
The results in fishing depend en- 
tirely on the kind of bait ventured. 
The old query, “What luck” is 
never asked of a user of Al. Foss 
Pork Rind Minnows, but “Where 
did you catch them” is the usual 
salute, 


25c Jar 
12 Pieces 


If your dealer has 
decided that any old 
plug is good enough 
for you, we will sup- 
ply you. direct. 


Skidder, 75c; weight, % oz. 


Eastern Brook Trout For Sale 


Remarkably Fine Natural Hatched: Brook Trout Fingerlings. 
FIVE 10 SEVEN INCHES 


EASTPORT, L. 


I. TROUT HATCHER 


EASTPORT, L. I. 


— 


Outo 

Fishin’ Grounds 
HAT’S where your Evinrude is 
going to take you, first chance 


you get. Fishing Season takes on 
new pleasures when you have an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 
ino flywheel and the lake is 
yours. You can really “‘cover” all the 
good fishing grounds—without touching 
oar to water. 
Special method vi 
Fraegnagiat amg pnlages nnng, 
ie e 
Automatic Reverse. Write for new entaloe today. 
Over 90,000 sold. Used by 25 Governments. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
900 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Also manufacturers of the Evinrude Oil Engine 
Distributing Branches: : 
New York, Boston, faa Pianainen, Portland, Ore, 


; FISH, HUNT AND 
SLEEP IN COMFORT 


Protect You. 


Made of BRASS WIRE 
GAUZE. Defies MOSQUI- 
TOS and ALL insects. 


Fits ANY hat, wale 


Patented In U. S. A. and 
A well-made serviceable article for the WISE man. 


If your dealer does not handle them, $2.00 will bring 
you one anywhere in the U. S. prepaid. 


Write us today, delays are dangerous 
THE RHOADES MFG. CO., Inc., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


be mileare it I 
: Bale ete ett 
J Amer-Accessories Go. Dept." Cincinnati 


seal 

SOUTH BEND 

ANTI-BACK-LASH (4. 
REEL BASS-ORENO-75¢ 


'e s 7 . 
A Winning Combination 
A reel that thumbs itself—that 
never back-lashes, and a plug that dives, 
darts, wobbles, wiggles and swims so allur- 
ingly that Mr. Fish simply ean’t resist strik- 
ing! That’s the winning combination used 
by thousands of enthusiastic anglers. The 
reelisthe famous South Bend Anti-Back 
Lash Reel and the bait is the wonderful BASS- 
» undoubtedly the most successful pl: 
ever marketed. If you want to catch the cont 
fish and have the most fun, use Bend 
ity Tackle—the favorite of *‘old timers” as well 
as beginners. ‘The is a sure killer; 
ae in eight standard colors and the new scale 


Your dealer doesn’t carry South Bend 
‘ackle we’! ith our guar- 
an acts direct. Send dealer's name. 
A Book for You 
If you want a great big laugh, ai 
valuable hints and fishing ip Jena ond ene 
“The Days of Real Sport.’” Yours for the asking. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
porety jointed and balanced. In the 
omas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 
booklet. 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exehange St., Bangor, Me, 


————— 


OHiac 


Carter-Built Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


< “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
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ASHAWAY LINES are record lines 


They have taken many rec- 
ord fish. They were recognized 
as record lines at San Fran- 
cisco last year when the inter- 
national Jury of Award gave 
them the Gold Medal, the high- 
est possible award. 


Their quality is dependable. 
Over ninety-four years of con- 


sistent effort have put them in 
the ‘‘tried and proven’ class. 

Ashaway Lines are good 
friends to meet and good 
friends to keep. 

Our booklet “A Few Lines 
About Lines” .is both interest- 
ing and instructive. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., AsHaway, R. 1., U.S.A. 


Established 1824 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.75 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















Find the Best Load 


for Your Gun 
To find out what your gun, 
be it shotgun or rifle, will 
do with different loads and 
>. which is the load best 
. suited to it for each par- 
ticular need, there is no 
way to get at the facts ex- 
cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
your own ammunition, and 
try it out. Why don’t you 
experiment? It’s a mighty 
interesting pastime — you 
get better results—and save 
considerable money. 


Write us your needs and we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing Company 


270 Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. 





For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

F or afield with gunor rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
ears, Dealers sell NYOIL at 
| doc. and 25c. Send us the name 
| of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





The summer home, camp, cottage, hunting 
lodge=these (of all places) should have con- 
venient comforts and healthful surroundings, 
Do as thousands of others have done. Elimi- 
nate the outdoor privy or other unhandy, un- 
sanitary makeshift. Install the 


Ro-San G20; 


Closet 
a “want toy Gimnply provide a good 
draft. Chemical placed in 


month. 
Absolutely Odorless 


No odor whatever. Health 
Officers and Public Officials 
endorse it. Well built, dura- 
ble, highly finished, occupies 
small floorspace. W-<ice for 
catalog and prices. 

Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


17806 6th St., Detroit, Mich, 


J. KANNOFSKY aia 








and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a_ specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and s 

for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


THE “UNITED” CAMP GRID 
The Grid that will not sag or warp = 
Electrically welded joinis and reinforced frame. 
Manufactured by 


UNITED STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Dept.M. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
WE Makers of 

ASSS Simplex and Du- 
plex Camp Grids, 
i Meat Broilers, Po- 
tato Bakers and 
other CampUtensils 
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ARTIFICIAL FLIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4I0) 


creased actively in the Salmonide. To for- 
get this in the make-up of an artificial fly 
places it in the category of old junk. There 
is no deviation from nature in the applica- 
tion of the iris shades, its use in proper 
proportion is the one and only method to 
make a fairly correct imitation of the 
Ephemerida, for they one and all emit the 
sparkling rays of radiant light. The ab- 
sence of all allusion to this fact by writers, 
who claim to be careful observers, is 
astounding; how this could escape the ob- 
servation of any one, except he were dead, 
is a physiological marvel. In my mind the 
modern artificial fly illustrates all the dif- 
ferent fads from time immemorial, one 
particular fad appearing more or less con- 
spicuously in each individual pattern. To 
unravel the complications of necessity ad- 
herent to this system is a task beside which 
the untying of the Gordian knot would be 
simplicity itself. Everything except com- 
mon sense is a component of it. In order 
to tie a fly of real utility, our mind must 
be entirely diverted from all that apper- 
tains to it. 

To be brief, the fly we will construct 
will as near as possible represent nature. 
In it we will place the shades which are 
known to be the colors of insects indige- 
nous to the stream. The shape and size 
of it will claim our particular attention: 
its wings shall be shining and transparent, 
and above and beyond all the body shall 
be iridescent, and as far as possible, the 
material from which it is evolved shall be 
waterproof. A fly tied to fulfil these indi- 
cations will not engender either fear or 
suspicion in the fish. 

We will not endanger this necessary at- 
tribute by doubling the amount of hackle, 
or mar its resemblance to reality by at- 
taching a rough and cumbersome body, nor 
vings spread out in parachute form re- 
gardless of proportion, for these proce- 
dures are supposed to assist materially its 
floating qualities which in a small degree 
have been gained, by destroying its iden- 
tity to any known form of life. It has no 
life-like appearance as it floats upon the 
stream. The distortion of its general 
make-up resembles nothing except some 
animate object, not dead, but in the last 
stages of decomposition. 

I have received a number of letters from 
the readers of my previous articles request- 
ing me to give them in detail the method 
I pursue in dressing a fly. It will be a 
pleasure for me to do so, as it would be a 
great desideratum if all anglers could tie 
their own flies, and in them give visible 
expression of their ideas. The operation 
is a pleasant and agreeable one, and not so 
difficult as is generally supposed. My 
way of doing it, which I propose to show 
you, simplifies it wonderfully. The next 
article I will contribute to Forest and 
Stream will deal with the material required 
and how to prepare it. At any time I will 
be pleased to imitate for any reader of 
this magazine, any insect or insects experi- 
ence has proved to him to possess superior 
killing properties. 





A poorly ventilated cabin is almost as 
dangerous as snakes that may lurk in the 
chinks. 
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THE PARADISE OF 
ALL FISHERMEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4I1) 


of us to pull quickly And, yes, for once a 
famous trout stream actually held trout! 
In came a beautiful, gray speckled beauty 
with the seal of Pecos trout in its pound 
and a quarter weight. 

After landing several, we crept to new 
pastures. Here I ran amuck the worst old 
scout in the brook. The greedy thing swal- 
lowed my fly with one gulp andthen tried 
to make off with my pole. It took me un- 
awares and nearly succeeded in catching me. 

We cut a notched stick and impaled 
thereon our speckled beauties. As we stole 
farther down the stream we ran across ad- 
venture (for us), and mishap (for the 
others). On the far bank the white of a 
canvas tent gleamed suddenly. Beyond it 
was a silent touring car. 

“What an ideal spot for a camp” we 
thought. But this thought was interrupted 
by the appearance of a woman who waved 
a white flag from the doorway of her tent. 
We wondered whether it was a signal for 
help or a warning to stay away. “Safety 
first” seemed the wiser course, since she 
did not seem to be in any acute distress. 
When we returned to the ranch we learned 
that this isolated camp held a virulent case 
of typhoid fever. And this was the accus- 
tomed New Mexican mode for quarantining 
the unfortunate traveler. 

Further up the stream I encountered 
Heap Big Chief, Number Two. This old 
settler dwelt under an overhanging bank. I 
liked the appearance of the deep water near 
it, and so cast in, this time warily propped. 
A big U of a mouth shot at my fly. Through 
the transparent water the frequency of its 
speckles shone up. Heap Big Chief started 
up stream, but this time no snag intervened. 
I gave a quick jerk and stalled its hasty 
retreat. Then I pulled again, and with a 
quick swish of the lithe pole landed it on 
terra firma. I can not swear to its 
exact dimensions. I only know that it was 
the largest and handsomest of the bunch. 


Now hunger assailed us, and we went 
back to the roadster and dug out from its 
capacious hold the necessary implements for 
preparing a feast. Heap Big Chief was 
dressed first, and rolled in meal with half 
a dozen other relatives who quickly fol- 
lowed. Our camping grate was impaled in 
the lea of a bank and soon the blazing wood 
was replaced by glowing coals. The grate 
held troughs in which the dabs of butter 
coasted down merrily while the trout roast- 
ed quickly and a delicious aroma penetrated 
the air. Shortly the delectable morsels were 
transferred to enamel plates and with bread 
and butter supplementing a tin cup of cof- 
fee hot from the bottle, madg quite the 
most memorable feast of a memorable 
journey, 

So when you “See America First” and 
your route into old New Mexico comes 
within a hundred miles of old Santa Fé, 
either beg, borrow or—hire any means of 
transportation whatsoever (auto preferred) 
and strike off the beaten paths into that 
spot along the Upper Pecos, where the 
West is nowhere wilder and where a meal 
lies abasking and awaiting for the mere 
casting of bait. Truly, this is the Paradise 
of all trout fishermen. 


FOREST AND 


STREAM 


The Red-E Folding Stove and Oven 


Sets up anywhere. Keeps the heat where you want it. Draft at back controls 
fire. Cool to work at. Uses any length fuel. Safe in woods. No loose parts. 
Welded steel grate fastened to back by special sliding hinge. Big enough to 


cook for 12, 
estly made. 


Oven detachable. 
plete meal quickly and easily. 
Better than a Broiler or a Stove 
Price Complete $6.00 
Stove alone $3.00 
THE RED-E CO., 10 E. Broad Street, 


NEWFOUNDLAN 


Sets up and felds instantly. Clean to carry when folded. Hon- 


Bakes perfectly, Keeps things hot. A com- 
Send for illustrated circular. 

Size 10 x 18. Folded, only 1% in. thick. Khaki 

case 75c extra. Ask your dealer. If he can’t 

supply you, send us check and we will send stove 

prepaid. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


COLUMBUS, O. 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as in 


Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 


LIMITED SUPPLY 


IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 


IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


XY 


7 gray, green, black, heather 
white, with colored clocks, apair...... 4¢ 
No. 15 pies wong ag lege yy 


b d 
heather (without feet @.). & pul ss... BeDO 
‘Women's Scotch Wool Stoc in 
No. 20 white, white with colored 3 QQ) 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair.. We 


No. 10 FinestScotch WoolTennis Sechate 56 


425 FIFTH AVE., at 38th St., N. ¥. 


D. & C. Lake Line steamers are now in regular 
service to Mackinac Island and the famous fish- 
ing and hunting resorts of Northern Michigan, 
making four trips weekly. These steamers touch at 
many of the Lake Huron way ports and make di- 
rect connections with rail and steamer lines for 
such places as Les Cheneaux Islands, McMillan, 
Munising, Grand Island, Brevort Lake and Lake 
Superior and Georgian Bay points. 


St. Ignace is the terminal point in the route of 
the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company’s 
steamers, which proceed to Mackinac Island from 
that point. St. Ignace, as all sportsmen know, is 
within easy distance of splendid fishing and hunt- 
ing. 


D. & C. Steamers touch at Harbor Beach, Os- 
coda, Alpena, and Cheboygan, all of which places 
offer attractions for rod and gun enthuisasts. 

Most important of the Lakes around Alpena are 
Grand Lake, Long Lake and Hubbard Lake. Small- 
mouthed black bass, pike and pickerel abound in 
these lakes. Rogers City is near a number of 
streams which are famous for their brook trout 
and rainbow trout. 

Cheboygan is the gateway to the famous island 
route to Lake Michigan. Oscoda and Harbor 
Beach offer mane coat in black bass, perch 
and muscallonge. 


D. & C. Line steamers are in daily service be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit and 
Buffalo, providing fast, comfortable steamers of 
the greatest passenger fleet on the Great Lakes. 
Every possible, provision for the safety, conven- 
ience health and pleasure of the traveler has been 
built into these steamers. C. Find Food 
dinners are unsurpassed. Modern wireless equip- 
ment enables passengers to keep in touch with 
activities on shore at all times. 

Write for illustrated pamphlet, containing de- 
tailed information of interest to tourists and 
sportsmen, and Great Lakes Map. Address L. G. 
Lewis. General Passenger Agent, 9 Third Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 


JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 


ITHACA 
WINS 


WORLD’S RECORD 


ART RISSER, of 
Illinois, at the Grand 
American Handicap 
with an ITHACA 
broke 123 straight 
targets from |8yards, 
beating the previous 
world’s record of 108 
by 15 targets. Mr. 

Rissersaysanyman 
can break more 
targets with an 

ITHACA 


Catalogue FREE. 


Double Hammerless 
Guns, $29.00 up. 


Single Barrel Trap Guns, 
$100.00 up. 


Address Box 25 


ITHACAGUNCO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


? 7 Animals, Birds, 
Ask BoiesHe’s Got "Em= texts.’ riseos: 
Pheasants, Dogs, 

Rabbits and Pets of all kinds. 
listing over 500 kinds with valuable feed- 


ing and breeding chart, 10c. 
BOIES book on Rabbits, best ever pub- 
lished, illustrated, tells how to house, 
feed and care for them, how to dress aad 
save the skin and many receipts for serv- 
ing the flesh, 25c. Book on Rats and Mice, 
:) 25c; Cavies, 25c. BOIES PET STOCK FARM, 
Box 235, Millbrook, N. Y. 


. 
> 


SUNNY! “COLORADO!” 


The Switzerland of America. 
Secure a Mountain Homestead. 


Every U. S. A. Citizen entitled 5 acres. 
H. E. Brower, the Old Reliable Locator, 
608 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Anything in Farm Lands, Acreage, Stock 
Ranches, Improved and Unimproved. 


Round Mountain Lake Camps 


Fly fishing for trout assured every day in either of 
8 ponds, or 15 miles of mountain trout streams 
Individual camps with open fire places, centra 
dining camp. Send for free booklet and map 
showing how to reach camp with automobile in 


North Maine Woods. 
DION O. BLACKWELL 


Round Mountain 


YOUR 
or it nted " instrnetions: 7S BUILD OWN STEEL BOAT 


Save 3-8 cost. Work + 


easy. Materials fur- 5 
site. ko ooh 
coats. 

Send for Catalogue and prices. 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., Gil P . 
Albion, Mich. oe 


Maine 
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sna 
GUARANTEED 
A-1 Silver Black Foxes 


ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver 

Black Foxes, which have been 

proved prolific—with Three 
Established Ranches—with yearly 
profits ranging up to 40% 


is the acknowledged 
Fox Man 
of the West 


If you want to enjoy enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox 
Industry. Get foxes that are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to breed true to 
color and with a fixed quality of fur, 


‘rom —* COLLINS 


pu THE FOX MAN 
oe 
2 


me 105 S. Park St. 
< * REEDSBURG WIS. 


"What a Joy It fs 


to be out on the waterina 


staunch, speedy Old Town, the 
master canoe! Sunshine, stimu- 
lating air and invigorating ex- 
ercise. What Doctor can write 
a better HEALTH prescription? 


Old Town Canoes are graceful, buoy- 
ant and beautifully balanced. Like a 
flash they respond to each stroke. Let 
an Old ToWn carry you far and near, for 
an all day paddle or a short run to a 
near-by cove anda hearty picnic lunch. 
Write today for a catalog which also 
illustrates the “Sponson Model,” the 
safest canoe ia the world. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
797 Fourth St. Old Town, Maine 


U. S. Army and Navy Goods 


Also complete outfitters for ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS 


Khaki Coats Army Shoes rmy Chairs 
Khaki Riding Scout Outfits (Folding) 

Breeches Mess Kits Ponchos 
Khaki Shirts Tents Blankey 
Leather Leggings Army Cots Army Hats 
Middy Hats (Folding) Blankets 
Middy Shirts Cooking Outfits Army Sweaters 
and 5000 other useful articles for field service—outing, 
ete. Price list 5 sent on receipt 3c postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE COMPANY, Inc. 
: Largest Outfitters—No Inflated Prices. 
Army and Navy Building 
245 West 42nd St. (Between Broadway & 8th 
Ave.) New York City 
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RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 


THE CAPACITY OF 
THE 22 


By CAPT. ROY S. TINNEY 


URING the past few months I have re- 
ceived several inquiries.as to the maxi- 

mum accurate range of the 22 caliber, rim- 
fire, low-power, long-rifle cartridge; tech- 
nically known as the 22-5-40. As my testing 
range is not yet fully equipped for research 
work, I can not answer the question as 
fully and accurately as I would like to, but 
I have carried my experiments to a point 
that enables me to give some definite data 
on the subject. Here is my present table 
of average ten-shot groups made outdoors 
from an ordinary bench rest. Note care- 
fully the absolute consistency of the diver- 
gence up to and including 150 yards. 

25 yards—¥ inch, 

50 yards—1 inch, 

75 yards—1¥4 inches, 

100 yards—2 inches, 

150 yards—3 inches, 

200 yards—5 inches and 

250 yards—6 iriches. 

The English riflemen have made several 
four-inch groups at 200 yards, firing prone 
without a rest in open competition, and to 
show that these were not freak perform- 
ances I will give a score made during a 
match by Ernest H. Robinson. 

The firing was done on the standard 
British target having a five-inch bull’s-eye 
which requires a lot better holding than 
the “A” target we use. He fired 140 shots; 
105 were “bulls” and 35 were “fours,” not 
a “three” was made. Result 665 x 700, ex- 
actly 95%. The British string consists of 
seven shots and the score contained 4 “pos- 
sibles,” 2 strings of 11 consecutive “bulls” 
fand 3 straight runs of 10, 9 and 8 “fives” 
respectively. From this you can readily see 
that at 200 yards the little 22 does not have 
to take off its hat to its big brothers. 

Two members of the Essex School of 
Musketry, Richard J. Young and John 
Rebhan, have each made 228 x 250 on the 
German Ring Target at 200 yards, from 
the standing off-hand position. This means 
an average deviation of only 2% inches 
from the center of the bull’s-eye, equal to 
the firing done from the bench rest. Law- 
rence Young made a 226 with his repeater 
equipped with hunting sights and a 227 
with his father’s Ballard rifle. 

Firing prone with a parapet rest, I have 
made ten-shot “possibles” on the eight-inch 
bull of the Army’s “A” target at 200 yards 
and 47 and 48 at 300 yards. This is in my 
opinion the extreme accurate range of the 
cartridge. 


THUS DO WE MOVE FORWARD 


EVER discard a thing merely because 

it is old and do not permit the glamor 
of novelty to conceal a latent defect. The 
fact that an arm has rendered good service 
for-a long term of years proves conclu- 
sively that it possesses certain valuable 
qualities that can not be denied, qualities 
that made it serviceable and successful ir 


spite of its defects; and when you attempt 
to correct these defects, be very carefu 
that while so doing you do not injure oi 
remove the basic principle that made the 
arm a useful and dependable implement. 

On the other hand, beware of that most 
human of all failings: the tendency to be- 
come “kinder sot in your ways.” Nothing 
but eternal activity of mind and continued 
study will prevent a man from unconscious- 
ly sliding into the rut of the hide-bound 
conservative, one who complacently folds 
his hands and says, “Why bother with this 
new-fangled idea? The old gun can’t be 
beaten or improved upon. It is perfect, 
therefore let it alone.’ This attitude 
sounds the death knell of all progress. 
Nothing conceived by the human mind and 
executed by the hand of man can be per- 
fect; perfection is the great unattainable 
toward which all successful men work. 
They can never achieve their objective, but 
their persistent and intelligent effort to do 
so is what makes them a. success. 

Another pest is the vocal inventor, the 
man who builds ballistic wonders from the 
stuff o’ dreams. This chap will present a 
most interesting and novel theory, but, 
upon being questioned, is forced to admit 
that his workshop is an air castle and his 
product as intangible as the idea upon 
which it is based. 

Always listen to what the other man has 
to say, you may learn something. If he 
has a new shooting iron study it carefully 
and then test it out with patient thorough- 
ness and great care, but above all be care- 
ful. An untried gun is like an outlaw mus- 
tang, you never know just what it is liable 
to do next and one accident is frequently 
sufficient to send the experimenter to that 
far country where weapons of all kinds are 
unknown and unnecessary. A breech block 
driven through the face terminates one’s 
career in a sudden and unpleasant manner. 
Once upon a time we took some things for 
granted and, by a miracle of good luck, 
escaped with wounds that did not prove 
fatal.- Now we quote the chief and say, 
“Some folks are from Missouri and have 
to be shown, but I’m from Wisconsin and 
I’ve got to hold it in my hand.” 


HI-VELOCITY AND HI-POWER 
RECENT letter from C. M. Tongster 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, contains these 

two questions: 

What is the point blank range of the 
30-40 Krag? 

There is nb such thing as “point blank” 
range; the law of gravity is inexorable. 
A rifle bullet starts downward the instant 
it leaves the muzzle and never follows an 
imaginary line extended from the axis of 
the bore. The trajectory of the 30-40 
Krag is about 1% inches at 100 yards and 
about 6 inches at 200 yards, so up to that 
distance no elevation of the rear sight is 
necessary when hunting. 

Is the 22 Hi-power considered plenty big 
for such animals as moose and elk? 

No, it is not. Moose and elk have been 
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killed with this rifle and there is one au- 
thentic instance where the “Imp” dropped 
a Bengal tiger, but I must confess I have 
a lot more respect for that man’s courage 
than I have for his judgment. The 68- 
grain Savage bullet starts off with an in- 
itial energy of 1,190 foot-pounds, less than 
half the power of the U. S. army cartridge, 
and as the range increases the power of 
the ball fades out with astonishing rapidity. 
I carried an “Imp” for a while as a saddle 
gun down in Old Mexico and the South- 
west, and found it to be a very good rifle 
for its ounces, and effective up to a hun- 
dred yards or so on coyote, mule deer and 
mountain lions, those cowardly cats of the 
desert, but owing to the extreme lightness 
of the gun I also found it very difficult 
to place my shots at any range over fifty 
yards. I came very near terminating my 
hunting career by shooting a bull moose 
with a 38-55-255, W. H. V., having a muzzle 
energy of 1,437 foot-pounds, 247 foot- 
pounds more than the 22 Savage Hi-power. 
Tackling big game with a gun that does not 
deliver a 2,000 foot-pound wollop is at best 
a risky proposition, my pet howitzer yos- 
sesses over three times that power. 

The following letter from J. N. Cross- 
land of New Florence, Pa., contains some 
excellent dope on this subject of light and 
heavy bullets. It is the sort of a letter 
I like to receive, concise and to the point, 
and written by a man who loves and un- 
derstands the game; his data and conclu- 
sions are absolutely correct. 

“T read the letter from M. V. C. of De- 
troit, on the Savage 25/3000. If you will al- 
low me, it may not be amiss to add some- 
thing on the subject. The great trouble 
with nearly every one is the confusion of 
the terms High Velocity and High Power. 
The 25/3000 belongs to the former class. 
High velocity is usually understood as 
meaning a light bullet driven at high speed; 
high power is a high velocity plus a bullet 
of sufficient weight to deliver a smashing 
blow at long distances. The 25/3000 Sav- 
age shows a velocity of 1,526 feet but only 
435 foot-pounds in energy. There are 
other 25. rifles whose 140-grain bullet shows 
velocity 2,183 feet and energy 1,484 foot- 
pounds. 

“A light bullet at high speed will almost 
to a certainty do just what M. V. C. com- 
plains of, ‘the bullet goes to pieces on 
striking bone, making a rather superficial 
wound.’ For paunch shots the breaking up 
of the bullet is likely to make a quick kill, 
but if a rib is struck the bullet will break 
up without entering the body, doing little 
damage. 

“M. V. C. inquires if a heavier bullet 
and lower velocity would not give better 
results? The trouble he is up against is a 
shell and gun that will not handle loads 
of that character with satisfaction, and if 
the gun would, he would have to use great 
care to keep within the safety zone, as the 
25/3000 is practically at its limits, and a 
new action would have to be designed to 
go beyond the present cartridge.” 

All that Bro. Crossland says about the 
25/3000 is true of the 22 Hi-power and the 
only criticism I can offer of his opinion is 
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SHOT SHELLS 


AKE your showery hunting days this Fall the good days for 
ducks they really ought to be, with the right shot 
Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow™ or “Nitro Club” Wetproof 
Steel Lined “Speed Shells.” No matter how much water may get 
to them, they will actually stay just as dry and serviceable as the 
barrel of your Remington UMC Pump Gun or Autoloading Shotgun. 
Those finest of shoalwater fowl, the big mallards—which you can 
seldom get within gunshot of when it is calm and fair—will not be 

so quick to take wing. But your shells must be right. 


emin¢gto. 
RUC 
for Shooting Right 


Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow™ and “Nitro Club” 
Wetproof Steel Lined “Speed Shells” are made complete- 
ly waterproof by a wonderful process, invented for 
them and used exclusively in their manufacture. 
The result is a shell that will work right through the gun 
and shoot right throughout an all day downpour—keeps 
hard and smooth as glass, with no softening of the turned-over end 
or bulging of the top wad, in the wettest coat pocket. 
In black powder, buy the old reliable “New Club,” now Wetproof 


at turnover and top w 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 
Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building New York 


“NEWTON” 


Highest Power Rifles in the World 


MADE IN OUR 
OWN FACTOR 


We have installed a complete Cartridge Factory and there will be no 
rive, as it is the bounden duty of a rifle- further shortage of cartridges. Capacity 40 rifles and 15,000 cartridges per 
man of his knowledge and experience to day. Send stamp for catalog. 


share the good stuff.with the great frater- | NEWTON ARMS CO. 


nity of powder burners. 


the infrequency with which his letters ar- 


74-84 E. Jewett Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Transportation Service by 
both Rail and Water as 
far south as Old Point 
Comfort was never better! 


ERE’S comfort, health 

nd happy excitement 

for you from early morn to 
dewy eve. 


No matter what you want in a 
vacation. The Chamberlin has it. 

Is it Golf?—right, bring your 
clubs. An interesting . Sporty 
Eighteen-Hole Golf Course owned 
and operated by the Chamberlin. 

Is it Swimming?—right, the salt 
iiss water bathing in the big Mosaic, 
sis Sun-lit Sea Pool is great. 


nT Tr a eT ttt) Pe le 2 
Se Is it Sunshine?—we’re drenched 
with it, ozone too. 


Is it Southern Cooking-?—not a 
“Mammy” in the South can beat 
the Chamberlin cuisine. 

Is it Medicinal Baths?—we du- 
plicate every treatment given at 
Vichy, Aix, Carlsbad, Nauheim or 
Harrogate, under the best profes- 
sional skill. 


But perhaps the most fascinating side of all is the Social Life, for here 
mingle Society and the Army, Naval and Aeronautical represen‘itives of 
our own country, and those of our Allies, as nowhere else on the -ontinent. 


In any event, write for our special booklet, ‘‘Golf’’—it contains the 
first Aeroplane Map of a Golf Course ever published in America 


HILDEBRANDT MARBLE’S WATERPROOF 


: MATCHBOX 
BAI if pn Worth far more than its weight in gold to the 


al re fal i d ’ hunter, trapper or camper, or to anyone who may 
OO an an ern A find himself without shelter. Every soldier and 
selectman ought to have one. Holds enough 

You can depend on the old, reliable ee ee ae & 

Hildebrandt bait makers—artisans with seamless’ brass with watertight 

years of experience in the game of fool- cover. Size of 10-gauge shell— 

ing the fish. 303 sizes and kinds of baits just right for pocket. Thousands 

to select from, every one made like a used by American and Allied 

piece of jewelry. Each bait designed for ee -_ vo, ss one now— 

some particular fish or kind of fishing. ee ee 

Write for the big 1918 Hildebrandt cata- 50 CENTS AT YOUR — 

log of Baits and Tackle; baits shown in pol tan ae ert wate wae 

full size and actual colors. A two-cent Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty 

stamp brings it. Specialties for Sportsman. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co. Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
1057 High St. Logansport, Ind. 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 










































Trained Rabbit Hounds, Foxhounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs, 
Setters, Pointers, Pet and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, 10c. 
YORK, PA. 


BROWN’S KENNELS 





My guide got disgusted, and taking the 
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GETTING MOUNTAIN. 
EERING REPUTATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 397) 


“Well, you won't,” said he. “You will be 
buried up there, and your friends and fam- 
ily will never see you more. Young man, 
try not the pass. Cut out the ‘Excelsior’ 
stuff and be reasonable. Let the excelsior 
stay around the bottles.” 

All the time I could see that he was look- 


| ing more and more hopeful. He thought 


that in all probability I would try that 
climb and come back badly bunged up 
enough to give him a patient at least. 

In fact, he did prevail upon two or three 
of our best people—a Congressman, an 
editor, and one or twc others, to remair in 
camp with him. Confidentially he explained 
to everyone else that while he did not wish 
to crab the act in any way, he was con- 
fident that one certain person—meaning the 
undersigned—would never make the ascent, 
and if so would never get down again. [ 
heard him cautioning several friends, to 
each of whom he gave a bottle of strychnia. 

*“Tf he gets blue around the finger nails 
or lips,” said he hoarsely, casting a glance 
at me, “give him some of this. Then get 
him down to the camp again as fast as you 
can. We will bury his remains here.” 


ITH these few cheerful farewells | 
\ started out with the rest of the 

party early—unnecessarily early—on 
the next morning. That was when McCor- 
mick and I came so near to riding up the 
mountain on our two mules, Mike and Pipe, 
before the rest of the party could catch up 
with us. When we were nearly up to the 
foot of the Chimney, where the actual 
climbing begins, Mr. Mather hailed us and 
told us to get down, as it was not consid- 
ered in good form to ride a mule up Whit- 
ney from the west side. 

So McCormick and I descended and rue- 
fully turned our mules back down the 
mountain. We were alone amidst arrétes, 
nevés, cornices, couloirs, crevasses, and 
everything else there is going in mountain 
terrors. And now we were on foot. Our 
trusty mules were gone. 

I suppose it may be 2,500 or 3,000 feet to 
the top of Whitney from the foot of the 
Chimney, where the most difficult part of 
the ascent begins. Most of the party went 
right on up, skipping merrily from peak to 
peak, and probably not stopping at all— 
we could not see from where we were. I 
had chartered a special guide for myself, 
the head packer, who no more minded 
climbing Mount Whitney than one does 
stepping on an elevator. I told him if he 
would get me up the mountain in spite of 
the doctor I would give him ten dollars. 

“Do you mean that?” said he, and I as- 
sured him that I did. 

“You are up there now,” said he, “if I 
have to take you up in pieces and set you 
up again—that ten dollars is never going 
to get away from me!” 

So, in company with my guide, and bear- 
ing in mind the gloomy counsels of our 
physician, I started up the Chimney, trying 
to remember all the mountain lore I had 
forgotten in my earlier years. Much to my 
surprise, nothing seemed to happen. On 
the contrary, I never felt better in my life. 
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lunch, camera, and sweater, strolled off 
and began to pick strawberries or some- 
thing on the way up. 

Mr. Mather, himself the soul of courtesy 
and discretion, made a great bluff about be- 
ing unable himself to go very fast, and so 
remained back with me, the selected victim 
of the terrors of the mountains. It was 
very difficult for him to walk so slow, but 
we managed it. I was resolved to sell my 
life as dearly as possible—it having already 
proved to be worth ten dollars to the guide. 

Somewhere about half way up or more 
we met a party coming down—mostly made 
up of women and children, who to my sur- 
prise seemed not much the worse for wear. 
They were waiting for others of their party, 
who presently came down the trail—two 
smiling young damsels who probably would 
have been down earlier save for the great 
personal pulchritude of some of our other 
gentlemen whom they had met at the sum- 
mit. Seeing Mr. Mather and the rest of 
our detachment, they paused to pass the 
time of day. There seemed to be no hurry 
about going up the mountain at the time, 
and plenty of opportunity to photograph 
Mr. Mather in the act of assisting Secre- 
tary Lane, by such fashion of conversation 
as befitted this occasion. 

These two young ladies seemed as fresh 
as paint. I asked them if they really had 
climbed Mount Whitney, and with much 
surprise they replied, “Sure, why not?” 
They were camping five or six miles down 
the valley, and for all I know had con- 
tracted the habit of climbing the mountain 
every day before breakfast. 

But after a while we strolled on up fol- 


lowing the trail, which is more or less” 


plain. By and by I came to a place with 
a lot of rocks lying around where most of 
our fellows were sitting down and smok- 
ing or eating or making pictures. They 
rose up in greeting. 

“Congratulations, old man!” said several 
of them. “Glad you’ve made it.” 

“Made what; and why congratulations?” 

“Why, for climbing the mountain.” 

“What mountain?” I asked them. 
“Where is any mountain? Do you mean 
to tell me that there has been any moun- 
tain anywhere around?” 

“This is it,” they said. “You’re on top— 
you can’t get any higher.” 

“You're fooling!” said I to them. “This 
isn’t any mountain. We must have got off 
the trail somewhere and missed Mount 
Whitney. Fine guide I’ve got, to let us 
miss the whole mountain.” 

“But you haven’t missed it,” said they. 
“Look at the figures on the rock. Look at 
the government cairn. Look at the refuge 
house there—go in and sign the register.” 

Well. sure enough, it was the top of 
Mount Whitney. If they had only left Mc- 
Cormick and me alone with those mules 
we would have been up there long ago. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


ANGLING TOURNAMENT 


HE annual tournament of the National 

Association of Scientific Angling 
Clubs will be held at Washington Park, 
Chicago, Illinois, August 22, 23, 24 and 25, 
1918. There will be the nine standard 
events, also four novelty events. Prizes to 
the value of two thousand dollars will be 
awarded. Anglers from various parts of 
the United States will participate. 


CALLMA 


FOREST AND STREAM 


435 






FLOATING BUGS 
with PATENTED “NO-SLIP” BODIES 


THE SENSATIONAL FLY-FISHING LURE 


Made 


in 12 standard- 


ized patterns and put 


up on 


cards marked 


McCARTHY PATENT 
None Other Are Genuine 


Price each, 50 cents 


Per dozen, $5.50 


Send 5c. for full color catalogue with detailed 
instructions in Fly and Bait Casting 


CALL J. McCARTHY 
Dept. S 219 Se. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, lll 


BOOK of the BLACK BASS 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M. D. 


140 Mlustrations. Net $1.75 


of the 


A 


BASS 





This new edition is revised to date 
and. largely re-written. ‘ontains 
“Book of the Black Bass” and “More 
About the Black Bass.” Comprising 
its complete scientific and life history, 
together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly-Fishing, with a full 
account of tools, implements, and 
tackle. 

“The angling portion of the book is, 
without doubt, the best thing ever 
written upon these fishes. It is clear, 
and covers the whole ground of the 
different modes of fishing, and is ac- 
companied by cuts of the manner of 
holding the rod, castings, and diagrams 
of the mode of throwing the fly so 
that it seems to us as if the merest 
tyro could soon become an expert b 
carefully reading this book and fol. 
lowing its instructions. Not only is 
it a book for the beginner, but it is 
one that no angler can afford to do 
without.—Forest and Stream. 


You Can Have 


This Book Free 


By subscribing to 


FOREST and 
STREAM 


for 2 years at the 
regular $2.00 
yearly rate. 


$5.75 Value for $4.00 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 9 E. 40th St., N.Y. City 


If You Wear a 


It will not pinch, 
pull or 1» 
because it is 





I TT. 


SO aae 
—"s 


this support to be. 
has no leg straps 


chafe you, no front band on sack to press 

and irritate, no metal slides to scratch. 
Each outfit has two sacks, one of which 

you clip on the supporting straps while the 


other is being cleansed. (You can 


the S. S. S. sack as quickly as your hands.) 
This means a clean Suspensory every day. 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on 


receipt of price. Goods guaranteed. 
Send stamp for booklet. 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


PARK PLACE, 





ANY POSITION IS 
COMFORTABLE 


made as nature intended 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


Greatest fish getter ever used on a fly rod. Handled easily on 


any ordinary fly rod. 


Wiggles and wobbles lik 
minnow. Large and small mouth bass and ued oe 


large trout go 


crazy over it. Cut shows bait as weedless, but hooks can be reversed 


if desired. Exquisitely finished 
Red Side, Red Head, etc. Two 
Price 50c each. 


in Silver Shiner, Yellow Perch, 
sizes, 2% and 1% inches long. 


Pocket box of four, $2.00. 


Send stamp for catalog Bait Flies, Weedless Hooks, Lines, etc. 
W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. S, 736 So. California Ave., Chicago 


It 
to 





wash 


Marydel, Md. 









Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL, 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. 


For sale trained 


Kennels, 
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Patents Pending 


Accurately represents a crab. Natura! shaped body 
and tail, rubber legs, bead eyes, bronze hooks, New 
Shell Finish. 

Wonderful lifelike movements. 

Convertable, an excellent underwater or surface bait. 

* Floats until started. Tail guards hooks from snags 
and bottem. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO., 


FISHERMAN’S 
LUCK 


NEVER BEAT THIS 


COMPACT TACKLE BOX 


TOGETHER WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


FOREST and STREAM 


fishing. The Compact Fishing Box holds all 


Nothing better for a day’s 
your outfit—reel, baits, 


131 So. Randolph St., 


spoons, flies, hooks, etc. 


Here’s The Latest Fish Fooler 


THE CREEK CRAB WIGGLER 
Catches Fish When Other Baits Fail 


You’ll lose fish if you don’t have this bait when 
they are ‘‘ bitin’’’ crabs, the natural food of the 
game fish. 


When they are “‘bitin’’’ minnows, throw them our 
Creek Chub Wigglers*(regular or our New '/2 Ounce 
Baby) so near the live minnow in looks and move- 
ment they can’t resist it. Price of each, scale finish, 
85 cents. 


New Booklet for the asking. 


Get from your dealer or send 85 cents. All baits 
guaranteed satisfactory in every respect or money 


refunded. 
GARRETT, INDIANA 


i 


Box is small enough 


to fit a coat pocket, 11 x 514 x 2% inches. 


IMITATION: POR KSAIT 
. 5 in action, e of 
“Handy Casting Weight specially prepared white rubber 
Attachable fremqisborond. with white, red or black heads. 
Kidney shaped. eedless. No. 1, for Fly Casting, 35¢ er dos. 

dia, . 2, for Bait Qasting, Soc per 
a MesocteneMee- °° m. No. 3, for Surf Casting 
% 0z., 3-16.0s. Price 60c a doz. dougn. Ne ‘65c'per dozen. 

Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 


‘$. ARNOLD, Mfgr. semis B Kansas City, Mo. 


WATER NG 
AND TROLLING 
PREVENTS TANGLING __ 
SENT POSTPAID FOR 25 CENTS = 'y 
THE OMY DIRECT PULL SPREADER ON THE MARKET (. < ~ 


HENRYT. SCHILLING UZE5eR%AN3F 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


“™ Cameras and Lenses of every description. Equal 
tt tonew. Savemoney. Write now for | 
Free Se eebeas Book and Catalog 
hundreds e. money < y-saving b: ins in 
7 used and n su. s. All 
‘on 10 de days’ ys' Free Trial. oney back 
if no’ ee fake no chances dealing with us. We 
have tien in the photographic business over 16 years. Write now. 


CENTRAL GAMERACO. Dep! 437 124 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Here’s the Story: For $3.00 we’ll send you 
this one piece steel rustproof Black Japan 
finished tackle box together with a full years 
subscription to Forest & STREAM. 


This is just $1.00 more than the regular 
price of Forest & Stream alone and represents 
a real bargain to Fishermen. 


Forest & Stream, 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. City 


For the enclosed $3.00 send me your maga- 
— for one year, also The Compact Tackle 
Ox. 


Wiehe. 5 os 


Address 


Special Offer 


A complete Outfit. One 


7 x 7 Army Tent, One 
Cot, One Chair. List price 
$16.25. Limited quantity 
at special aries, 
all complete. . $14. 50 
NOW IS THE TIME 
Tents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture, Cooking 
Outfits, Shirts, Pants, Sweaters, Hats, Boots, 
Leggings. Ponchos, and every article you need is 
listed in our new catalogue “F.”’ Send 4c post- 
age. Write for it today. 
Prompt delivery—Money back guarantee 
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FAVORITE NEARBY 
FISHING RESORTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 405) 


thrown across, but it still affords good 
fishing where the proper place is known, 
as I personally saw some beautiful striped 
bass taken during the season of 1917 at 
least eight miles from the inlet, one in 
particular weighing above eleven pounds. 
Just within the bend of the river near 
its mouth is one of the best grounds for 
plaice along the coast and has so been 
known for many years. Boat fishing for 
them is usually practiced and the use of 
the float and live bait the method. Point 
Pleasant along the south bank as well as 
its ocean frontage is too well-known to 
need much description. It has from time 
beyond present man’s ken been a favorite 
resort for the angling fraternity. The old 
part of the town, which lies about one 
mile back from the ocean front, partakes 
of many of the legends of the sea; and 
folks will tell you of the days when ves- 
sels were stranded on the bar, not alto- 
gether by accident or stress of storm, and 
the spoils gathered in by the thrifty watch- 
ers, who it is asserted kept fires burning 
at times altogether too great in volume for 
the coldness of the weather. Bay Head, 
Lavallette, Seaside Park and Ortley are all 
good points at certain seasons for such 
fish as striped bass, kingfish, plaice, weak- 
fish and the favorite bluefish when they 
are on the move shoreward. All these 
points can be reached by trains on the 
Central R. R. of New Jersey, as far as 


- Point Pleasant when the Pennsylvania serv- 


ice must be taken on. 


HIS carries us down to Barnegat inlet 
to what is known as north point of 
beach. Here the largest of bluefish 

are met with and while they are not always 
in evidence, still there are but few if any 
spots along the coast that are productive 
of better results with this last-named fish. 
Striped bass are taken here freely at times; 
while as a rule they are not so large as 
those taken more to the north still they 
are met with up to thirty pounds, which 
is all the most enthusiastic should desire. 
And it here that one of the many anomalies 
of fish life presents itself. This point 
seems to be the average limit of the north- 
ern range of the channel bass. While 2 
few are taken each season much to the 
north, the great body of them do not pass 
this terminal, if so it may be termed. This 
is the great northern inlet to Barnegat 
Bay and is about one mile in width. A 
continually shifting channel makes ‘entrance 
from the sea at all times hazardous for 
anything but light draft craft. Both sides 
of the inlet are good points for the chan- 
nel bass but the south side is undoubtedly 
the better ground and more acceptable to 
the angler as reasonably good hotel ac- 
commodations are to be had in close prox- 
imity, and the charges are kept to a mod- 
erate rate. This is known as Barnegat 
City and has long been a famous resort 
for fishermen. It is quaint to a degree 
and glories rather as a sportsman’s rest 
than a summer resort. We have, how- 
ever, in our stretch down the beach passed 
many good points for inland fishing within 
the bay proper. At times around the rail- 
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road bridge which crosses the bay at Sea- 
side Park good weakfishing is to be had. It 
is advisable however to ply the art at night 
or in the very early morning as the water 
is quite shallow there of late years and 
the great oyster reefs which used to ex- 
tend even farther north are now entirely 
covered by drifting sands. 

I was much impressed during the sum- 
mer of 1917 with the changed condition 
of the channel ways for more than fifty 
miles within this body of water. Where 
within the past ten years good channels 
were found, long sand bars now reach out 
and present shallows so that a launch of 
two feet draft has to proceed with cau- 
tion. However, at certain seasons, partic- 
ularly during August and September, fairly 
good fishing may be had by lovers of the 
inland style, for weakfish, croakers and 
snappers at such places as Cedar Creek. 
Tom’s River, Ware town and many of the 
thoroughfares extending between the isl- 
ands which abound in the lower reaches of 
the bay. 

For the benefit of the stranger it may 
be well to explain that Barnegat Bay ex- 
tends for a distance of possibly more than 
sixty miles north and south exactly parallel 
with the ocean, and is divided by a narrow 
stretch of sand varying in width from 
only a few hundred feet to not more than 
a mile and on this narrow neck of sand 
all the places mentioned for surf fishing 
are located. Occasionally a writer to 
Forest and Stream harks back to the days 
of fifty years ago and reminisces of 
Ortley’s and Chadwick’s, in their palmy days 
great spots for duck shooting. I have 
been familiar with these places for more 
than forty years. The houses are still 
standing and are resorted to each year by 
many sportsmen, but have lost much of 
their prestige as the railroad and motor 
boat has broken up the old time glory. It 
was but a few miles below Ortley’s and 
when on a duck shooting trip that a most 
amusing incident occurred which I will re- 
late in a future chapter. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


CYPRESS TRAILS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 404) 





weather because of great height. Body of 
water five hundred feet in air. Seemed to 
explode at top and break. A second break 
in column in center. Pendulated arms. 
These arms dangled and then plunged 
downward. This proves close proximity 
of Gulf. Practically impossible to light 
fires. All wood very soggy. Travel poor. 
Dreadful portages necessary. Still drag- 
ging boat up to three o’clock in afternoon. 
Rain has filled pockets with water. Their 
condition uninviting, however. ’ 

Pain in kidneys. Excruciating. Boys 
complain also. They are despondent. Thin 
and pinched. Scarcely able to handle boat. 
My own strength failing rapidly. Night. 
Camp on end of Hammock. Compelled to 
eat garfish. Absolutely nothing else. Rain 
—rain—rain! 

March 7th—Cloudy. Repetition of dog- 


wood symptoms. Sure we have all been. 


poisoned. Discovered that the one possible 
antidote is not in medicine kit. Strange 
prank of fate. Dark colored glass bottle. 
Thought it filled when we left Miami. It 
was empty. No other medicine for pur- 
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The Wyman Hair Fly 


These Bass Flies, the personal handiwork of a 
mas.er craftsman in the art, make an instant 
appeal to the sportsman who knows! 

WYMAN Bass Flies make record catches every 
season and are preferred to all other lures by 
many of America’s leading anglers. 

WYMAN fiies are practically indestructible—will 
last for many seasons of hard use. They must 
be seen to be fully appreciated. Order a 
small assortment today. Look them over! Put 
one in the water! See how it becomes a living 
lure bound to attract fish. Com it with 
any fly you per ever seen. It will meet with 
your approva' 

Made for Bait or Fly Casting. 

PRICE $1.00 each—$5.00 half dozen—$10.00 a 
dozen, post paid. 


ED. WYMAN, 4456 Sidney Ave., Chicago 
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The “Proof of 
the Pudding” is 
in the Eating— 
Here’s Anothe: 


Angler that Knows 
a Good Thing. 















vice coithout tiring the feet. 
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J. H. Crawford, Duluth, Minn., writes— 

“I used one of your Leaders all of last season 
and it is the finest and best Leader I ever 
used in my 30 years of fishing experience ”’ 


Try One Yourself —It’ll Prove True 





proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and*vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 















Good Dealers Everywhere Sells Them A wee al toms 
ty when they see 
> » ~ them. — 
swear by 
JOE WELSH el” 5 
Pasadena, California ~e 
: ; 4 
Sole Agent ee I 
U. S. and Canada ee “MOR Free’ 


USSELL’S “Never-Leak” 
Boots are built for business “e 

and guaranteed to give complete satis- *>, 

faction—they make good, or back comes 

your money. In any height. Soles hob- # 

nailed or smooth. Made to your measure, & 
a 
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WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? 


Get the 1918 OLD FISHERMAN’ CALENDAR. 
It tells WHEN. Bass fishing from now on, Small 
Mouth Bass, Large Mouth Bass, Sea Bass, the 
“orneriest” fish that ever wiggled a fin; some- 
times they will take the bait with a rush or they 
will nose at it and back away. The Calendar 
shows the days when they mean business. Send 
25c. to-day to 


O. F. CALENDAR, Box 1463 H. Sta., Springfield, Mass. 


At Last 


The new Edition of ‘‘Nessmuk’s”’ WOODCRAFT, the greatest of great books on 
Camping, Hunting and Fishing is ready. 


are on hand for immediate delivery, and although the 
ea of everything entering into book manufactur- 
ing has advanced, The Price Remains The Same— 


One Dollar Delivered Anywhere 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wisconsin “Fr.” 


FER Se 












Special 


- cloth bound copy of ‘‘Nessmuk’s’’ WOODCRAFT will be given FREE of addi- 
tional cost to anyone —— for one year to FOREST AND STREAM, at the 
regular yearly rate of $2.00 


No Extra Charge for Canadian Orders 


FOREST & STREAM, 9E.40thSt, New York City 





















Sample 88. 3 for $2.12 postpaid 











: Send for our 100 e List an 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 601 A. St., Toledo, Ohio “HOW TO Use A RAZOR" = F R E E 
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TOUTE THANE 


Send 5c to cover postage 
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SCHOVERLING 
DALY @GALES 


302-304 Broadway 
New York 


FOREST AND STREAM 


“Hurry Up!” 


“XINISH taking the picture— 
we're hungry! And pass 
along that jarof Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter—my bread is ready for it.” 
Beech-Nut satisfies the most 
outrageous hunger that camper 
ever had. And for two very 
good reasons: 

One is the concentrated food- 
value in every jar of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter—yields three times 
as many calories as steak, four 
times those of eggs. “The other 
reason is the rich favor of choic- 
est Spanish and Virginia peanuts, 
blended, salted, crushed to creamy 
smoothness. 

Get Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
from your dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


BrEecH-Nut PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


“Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 





the Leedawl 
a Popular Priced 


Taylor 
COMPASS 
$1.25 atDealers 


or remit direct 
if not obtainable 
locally 


Maénapole Gyre 
Birks 
Aurapole 
Ceebynite 
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pose. Observations impossible because of 

weather. Sloughs only black muck. Went . 
one more mile, but slightly to Northward. 

Then to West and to East again. Against 

wind, which is strong. Elements combat- 

ting us. Camp. Two limpkin—very thin 

and emaciated helped. No fire. 

March 8th—More water. Enough to 
float skiff. Faint revival of hope. Some- 
thing is happening. Camp on the first real 
island in many days. Fire—plenty of wood 
although sky overcast. Compelled to re- 
main here to recuperate. 

Managed to make observations late in 
afternoon. Noticed cross currents in shal- 
low water. Leading more directly. south. 
Hope! Hope! God has not forsaken us! 
It must be the Shark River flow! 

March oth—Managing to keep body and 
soul together with meagre diet of gar, 
broths and cabbage palm. Double boiling 
of treacherous water. Decided to go fur- 
ther North in hope of reaching current and 
waterway southward again. Few miles 
thus. Came abruptly upon impenetrable 
myrtle ridge. No portage. But not dis- 
couraged. Returned to first locale. Found 
new and better flow. Pronounced current 
here, also. More southerly direction. Night 
finds conditions brightening. Saw heron, 
white and beautiful, for a moment against 
the first sunset sky. 

March toth.—A clear sky and a glorious 
morning. Warmth that makes our bodies 
radiate—poor, hurt, tormented bodies! 
Catlow now so ill that he has to be helped. 
John’s face dead white beneath growth of 
beard. Enough water for the boat! Think 
of that. The flow is decidedly marked. 
Experience great trouble using pole or 
paddles. This makes five days of kidney 
trouble. Two miles in what seems to be 
channel. Water quite deep. Grass in more 
flourishing shape. Three feet of water. 
Despite encouraging signs, our diet has 
told on us. Constant nausea. Shooting 
pains. Eyes hurt. Both boys now ill. 
Constantly thirsty, but sure water is taint- 
ed. Boil it. Wind and current both pro- 
nounced at noon. Six miles made this day. 
As night came on, waterway grew to dig- 
nity of stream. Rather wide. But water 
is gray-green and has queer look and 
strange odor. Tastes peculiar. Stream has 
now split into sloughs. Oh, the sickening 
realization of it! Narrower! My personal 
dread and discouragement is returning. 
Camp on what I take to be a coastal ham- 
mock. Discovery of wild rubber trees as 
put up tents. Jungle conditions. A land 
of strange enchantment. Fig trees. Enor- 
mous Boston ferns. Long-eared ferns. 
Panther howl heard in night. Strange 
night prowlers as the camp fire dies. Cat- 
low a very sick boy. John can scarcely 
stand. No food. And as I lay wrapped in 
my blankets, I heard him speaking aloud 
in the night stillness. He was repeating a 
prayer of his boyhood: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep; # 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 
The darkness oppresses. Never before 
have I quite understood the majesty and 
mystery of the Florida Everglades as I do 
at this moment. Tomorrow will—must— 
tell the final chapter. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH) 


Be a Forest and Stream Angler and 
“fish for Uncle Sam.” 
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THE STONE FIREPLACE IN CAMP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 421) 


OUR parts of sand to one of cement is 
strong enough if the cement is what it 
should be, but if there are any misgiv- 

ings on this point it should be made a little 
stronger. The sand must be perfectly dry, 
as the best part of the mixing is done be- 
fore any water is added. The way to en- 
sure a homogeneous mixture is to turn the 
pile over a number of times with a shovel. 
First measure out the sand on the corner 
of the board, then add the cement. Now 
transfer the heap to another part of the 
board by lifting each shovelful 
completely clear of the board and 

turning it bottom up in the new 

position. When all has been 
transferred in this way, repeat 

the process to another part of 

the board and back again, making 

three complete mixings. Then 

scoop out a hollow in the centre 

of the bulk almost down to the 

board and throw in enough water 

to make a good stiff consistency, 

chop it with the shovel, stir, turn 

and mix until it is the same con- 

sistency all the way through. Add 

as much water as you can with- 

out making the mortar too thin 

to hold to the trowel. You must 

mix cement mortar in small 

quantities for it sets rapidly 
and cannot be guaranteed 
after it has stood longer 
than three-quarters of an 
hour. For this reason 

it is necessary to ar- 

range a tier of 

stones, each in its 

proper place be- 
forehand, and lift 

them off careful- 

ly opposite 

the place 

they are to 

go. When 

the mortar 

is ready, each stone 

is bedded in position. 

No matter whether 
it is brick, stone or 
wood, whatever 
comes in contact with 
mortar must be thor- 
oughly moistened im- 
mediately before con- 
tact occurs. This is 
especially necessary 
with brick, but even 
the flintiest stone in 
the hot season of the 
year will literally swallow moisture, and if 
it has not been saturated before hand it 
will instantly take the moisture from the 
mortar and leave it crumbly and useless be- 
fore it has had time to set. 

The construction of the hearth is a sim- 
ple matter. In putting in the foundation, 
do not build over the part on which the 
hearth and fireplace rest, higher than with- 
in 6 to 12 inches of the top surface of the 
floor. After the chimney is completed and 
there are no more pieces of broken stone 
and mortar to fall from above, you can 
Proceed to put in the hearth. You can 
either have a concrete hearth or a combi- 


SCALE - 


nation of concrete and stone. Mine is of 
the latter type. I secured a number of 
stones not thicker than the depth of the 
space left unfilled and each with one even 
surface. I placed them in position so that 
the smooth side came exactly on a level 
where the floor was to come, propping 
them up with pieces of broken stone and 
leaving joints of one to two inches open 
between them, using them right to the back 
of the fireplace. I then mixed sand and 


’ cement in the proportions of three of sand 


to one of cement until it 
was thin enough to pour, 
and poured it down the 
joints until all the inter- 
stices were filled to with- 
in- one-half inch of the 
top. In this half inch I 
poured neat 

B cement also 
EXAMPLE mixed thin. 
aries The whole 
surface was 

then smoothed off with 
the trowel. After it had 
set, the loose particles of 


cement were scraped off | 


the stones, leaving each 

stone in the natural ap- 

pearance, blending 

nicely with the ce- 

ment joints. One 

cannot empha- 

size t<¢ 0 

strongly the 

advantage of 

having the 

surface o f 

t he floor, 

t h e hearth, 

and the bot- 

tom of the 

fireplace on 

exactly the 

same level. 

In brushing 

back chance 

sparks and 

embers or 

any accumu- 

lation of dust, 

pipe ashes, 

bits of moss, 

leaves, __ etc., 

the ease with 

which it is 

done is a joy. 

In offering 

this descrip- 

tion I wish it 

understood that no attempt has been 

made to assume the office of an archi- 

tect or builder. My object has been to 

show that any layman can build a fire- 

place that will be safe, will not be an eye- 

sore, and will give all the comfort of a 
much more expensive structure. 

Do not be alarmed if it looks like a big 
undertaking. Don your overalls and an 
old shirt, dig out your last year’s hat and 
two or three pairs of old gloves and go to 
it. You will be surprised how well you 
will get along, and how much you will en- 
joy it. When it is done you wouldn’t ex- 
change it for the finest mantel in the land. 


Y2 inch = | foot 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


AVON INK 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA 


New Jersey 


A Block on the Ocean front. Fifty 
miles from New York on Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Located between 
Asbury Park and Spring Lake. 


DANCING, BATHING, 
BOATING, GOLF, FISHING 


Safest Beach on Jersey Coast 


A high-class Resort Hotel catering 
to families with children 


Special Rates over Fourth of July 
From Wednesday dinner 
until Monday after breakfast, 
$15.00 


Write for Booklet 


S. THOMAS PENNA, Manager 
Telephone, 211 Asbury 


Double Action Revolver 


But 4% 


$g5¢ 


“The Baby” 


A handsome and 


le must a crreners 


NEW BOOK ON ROPE SPLICING 


FUL KNOTS, HITCHES, SPLICES. ETC. 
= _ 


a: A erent 
of 


Dept. 713 
CHICAGO 


54 W. LAKE ST. 

SOMETHING. It May 

Bring Wealth, Send 

: Postal for Free Book. 

Tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent 

through Our Credit System. Send sketch for Free 

Opinion and Advice. TALBERT & TALBERT 
4762 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 
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VACATION DAYS 


Wherever they may take you, in the moun! 
or woods, to the rivers or lakes, your — 
will be more pleasant and enjoyabicif you take 
an AMERICAN FOLDING KAMPKOOK StTovE with 
you. 
It’s the ideal camp stove for every outing. 
oye ag Simple and easy to operate. 
burners, burns gasoline. Not 
affected by wind. Keeps cooking utensils 
clean, no smoke, soot or odor. Absolutely safe. 
Folds into steel case when not in use. Size 
léssxeueg inches, weight 8 Ibs. Also fur- 
KAMPOVEN for broiling and baking. 
Every auto owner and sports- 
man needs the KamMPKOOK, 
Sold by all sport- 
ing goods dealers. 
Write for attractive 
colored folder. 
AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE Co. 
779 Clark St. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


FISHING 


Black Bass and Maskinonge 


OAK ORCHARD LODGE 
Peterboro, Ont., Canada 


Perry Alexander, Manager 


FLY FISHIN 


Landlocked Salmon up to 24 Ibs., 
(Ask the state or federal hatcheries). Trout and Togue 3 
to 10 Ibs. Salmon Pool or lake fishing. Safety Spon- 
sor canoes. Fine camp accommodations for ladies or gen- 
tlemen. Only six miles from R. R. station by motor boat. 
Write for booklet. 

CAPT. COOPER, Eagle Lake, Maine. 


We guarantee the 
Best in Maine 


or largest in the om, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 


Prepares boys for college or business. A plan of 
military training, yet the boy’s individuality, is 
maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. 
Gymnasium and athletic fields. Upper and Lower 
Schools. Address Rate K. Bearce, A.M., Head- 
master, 100 King Cesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Camp in the Maine Woods or 
along the Seashore 
Economize and stay longer. Tents, shacks, bungalows or 
comfortable rooms and good board. Deep-sea fishing, sail- 
ing, bathing, tennis, camp-fires, rifle practice, classes in 
Art, Music and French, picturesque scenery. Bring your 
camera and oldest clothing. 


THE COMMONWEALTH IDEA CENTER 
Mt. Pisgah Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
srOney roo 


VIAMED SUMMER HOTEL 


MOUNT JULIAN P. 0. ONT., CANADA. 
All the vacation pleasures one desires. 
The central point for Stoney Lake’s best fish- 
ing beds. 
Terms $14.00 to $21.00 Weekly. Children special. 
MRS. W. M, GRAHAM, Mount Julian, P. 0. 
Ontario, Canada. 


WOPOWOG LODGE 


LAKE SALMON, EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 
Doctors, F. & S. Schwarz. 
FOR ALL AGES 
“Here Every Prospect Pleases and No one 
Puts On Style.” 
Under Management of Camp anes of ie. 
Accommodating 300 Exclusively for tiles 
Terms $12.00 & $14.00 Weekly. 
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POLING PEQUISSET 
POOLS WITH PETER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 399) 


rips. “I hope to glory he don’t take it into 
his head to go down thru there,” says Pete 
uneasily. “Why not?—the goin’ looks 
good,” says I. “Well,” drawls Pete, “at 
the foot of them rips is the Club House 
Pool and them rich sports mightn’t like us 
to muss up their water.” 

But man proposes and prays while a 
fighting salmon does as he jolly well 
pleases—down thru the rips went the big 
* fellow with us sliding swiftly along in his 
rear. The fish ploughed right along until 
he reached the center of the pool opposite 
the club house (which seemed to be desert- 
ed) where he shot out of water again and 
flopped back with a splash that could be 
heard half a mile. Presently an elderly, 
bewhiskered gentleman came out on the 
piazza of the club house, adjusted his specs 
and after giving us an indignant once over, 
called out, “I say you fellows!—may I ask 
what you mean by fishing our pool?” 
“That’s the president of the club,” whispers 
Pete over my shoulder. “Well, go ahead 
and talk back nice to him,” I whispers. 
“You see, sir,” grins Pete very polite, “this 
gentleman hooked him in my lower pool, 
but the fish ’pear’d to want to travel, so we 
jest nacherly thort we’d come along with 
him for company.” 

By this time three other club members 
had joined the first speaker. “Outrageous!” 
stormed one. “I should say so!” growled 
another. “You've spoiled our pool for the 
evening fishing,” called the first one who 
had spoken, “and I'll have to ask you to 
leave this pool at once, do you under- 
stand?” “Yes, I understand,” drawls Pete, 
“but say that over ag’in a lettle louder so 
the fish can hear you.” 

“Gentlemen,” I says, “I am very sorry to 
disturb your pool, but I can’t steer this 
salmon worth a cent and he won’t drive 
no matter how hard I push on the line. lf 
you'll lend me this water long enough to 
land him I’ll be under eternal obligations.” 

Before I could hear any reply the salmon 
took it into his head to move on down 
stream and he got steam up fast. After 
Pete gave the canoe a mighty shove he 
waved his hat to the indignant quartet on 
the piazza and I called back, “Thank you, 
gentleman, for your hospitality.” 


The question mark in this picture means, 
“Will Pete gaff the fish or miss?” 


It wasn’t long until we were well out 
of the Club House Pool and into anothe* 
stretch of rips. Once thru this the fis: 
lunged heavily above the surface a few 
inches and slumped back to settle quietly in 
placid water. “He’s losin’ his pep,” says 
Pete. This listened good te me—my arms 
were aching like the mischief and the ner- 
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yous tension had nearly worn me out. “How 
long has he been on?” says I. “Accordin’ 
to my watch,” says Pete, “’bout a hour and 
a half.” “Huh!—seems a couple of weeks 
to me,” says I. 

Peter had worked the canoe inshore 
again and grounded it. Then he stepped 
out, gaff in hand, and walking down until 
he was .opposite where my line cut the 
water, began to rubber. “I can see him,” 
says Pete, “but the water’s too deep to gaff. 
Say, s’pose you lean your rod inshore to’rds 
me and jest hold a stiff line on him—I think 
the stiddy pull will gradually bring him 
where I can reach him.” 

Pete waded quietly into the water up to 
his thighs and stood still, then I followed 
his instructions. It seemed absurd to think 
that the mere tension on the line could 
swing the big fellow out of his position, but 
inch by inch he was coming. I was on the 
verge of a panic lest the fly would tear out, 
or that the fish would break away in a 
sudden rush before I could relax. Pete was 
standing like a statue, bent over tensely, the 
cruel point of his gaff poised just above the 
surface. His knuckles were white from the 
grimness of his grip on the handle. There 
was no sound save the trill of a song- 
sparrow in a tree above my head and the 
liquid purling of the river. Little by little 
the big silver beauty gave in to the slight 
strain on the line. “He’s comin’, but slow,” 
says Pete in a level voice and without mov- 
ing. I wondered how he could be so calm 
and unemotional about it—I fancied I could 
see my rod vibrate with every thump of 
my heart. I was bordering on nervous 
prostration—it was all I could do to restrain 
an impulse to let out a wild screech and 
throw the rod into the river! Fear in many 
forms gripped me—fear that the fly would 
tear loose—that Pete would miss the fish 
and break the leader—that the fish would 
decide to move on again and that I would 
have all this agony to go thru again, or 
that——! 

Biff !—Pete struck with the quickness of 
a panther! Before I realised it he was 
wading ashore grinning and on the end of 
his gaff struggled in vain what looked to 
me like the god-father of all Pequisset sal- 
mon! “Good work, Peter!” I howled vault- 
ing from the canoe and slacking on my line. 
“He’s a right sizable fish,” drawls Pete low- 
ering the silver prize to the grass and 
mercifully tapping him on the head with 
the handle of his hcavy hunting knife. A 





With the deceased salmon lying on the 
grass congratulations were in order 


quiver passed over the glittering beauty, his 
fins flickered slightly and he lay quiet. 
“Well, Pete,” says I with a huge sigh of 
relief, “he was a noble fighter.” “Yes,” 
grins Pete, “he give you quite a rassle, 
didn’t he?” Then we shook hands, filled 
our pipes and sat down in the shade, with 
the silver beauty at our feet, to talk it over. 


FRENCH 
RIVER 


the waterway that links 
Georgean Bay with Lake 
Nipissing is now afford- 
ing superb fishing. 

BLACK BASS 

MASKINONGE 

and PIKE 
Comfortable Camp ac- 
commeodation fer anglers 
on my ny Bay, two 
miles 
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Pacific station. Motor 
launch meets trains. 


Further particulars gladly 
furnished by 


A. 0. SEYMOUR 
SY General Tourist Agent 
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Camp Kahkon 


Canoeing and camping-out in the North- 
ern Maine Wilderness—250 miles down 
the Allagash. 


For catalogue, address SUMNER R. HOOPER, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 


Spring Lake Camps 


Fourteen log cabins, with general dining-room, on shore 
of a beautiful lake in a mountainous country in the Maine 
Woods. Excellent food, comfortable beds, pure spring 
water, good hunting and fishing make this an ideal place 
to spend a vacation for both gentlemen and ladies. Side 
trips to Spencer Stream and Dead River. Only 2% miles 
of buckboard road. Hay fever unknown. Booklet and 
references on application. 


JOHN B. CARVELLE 
Spring Lake, Scmerset Co., Maine 


Sea Cliff Inn ..2"°..; 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


New England’s most popular seashore resort. 
Send for illustrated booklet “Quaint Nantucket.” 
Address SEA CLIFF INN, Nantucket, Mass. 


Qpen June 20 to Sept. 20. 
Lake Temagami 


Temagami i:,"=< 


Thw unspoiled country—A Camp with every comfort in the 
heart of the Canadian North Woods—i500 lakes. Best 
fishing. Boats, Canoes and Launches for hire. Bathing, 
Tramping, Guides. One night from Toronto. Excellent 
table. Rates $14 and $16 per week, $2.50 per day. Write 
for Booklet. 

Miss E. ORR, 250 Wright Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


In Maine’s Ideal Spot for 
Pleasant Island Camps ¢mpive, ‘Bosting,” Fish 

ing, Huntimg. 
The place for you, Mr. Sportsman, and the entire family. 
This region is famous for Trout and Landlocked Salmon 
fishing during the spring and summer and Partridge and 
Deer Hunting in the Fall. Each camp has open fireplace, 
nearly all have baths—fitted in a way that spells comfort. 
Excellent cuisine. Fresh vegetables, milk, cream and 
poultry. Write for booklet. 


WESTON U. TOOTHHAKER 


Pleasant Island, Maine 


New Central House 


BELGRADE LAKE, ME. 


and camps. Open for black bass fly fishing, June 
17th. Modern accommodations, excellent cuisine 
and service, Booklet. Central Hote] Co. 
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Monterey 
Hotel 


North Asbury Park, 
a 


Open 
June 29th 


FOR SEVENTH SEASON 


CAPACITY 500 
All Outside Rooms 


Hot and Cold Salt Water 
in All Bathrooms 


White Service 
Orchestra 


Larg:st Most Modern Hotel 
on North Jersey Coast 


New York Booking Office 
8 West 40th Street 


W. H. Westwood, Representative 


SHERMAN DENNIS 


Manager 





FOREST 


Central Park West— 
74th and 75th 
Streets 


verlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 
esque lake 


Especially attractive during the Spring 
and Summer 
fathers, mothers and children. 


months. Appeals to 


Rooms and bath — $2.50 upwards. 


Parlor, bedroom and bath 


— $4.00 per day and upwards. 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 


CHUCK A BUG ‘. LEAPING SALMON 


REALIZE THE REAL JOY OF FISHING 


Trolling in the Lake and fly fishing in the 
Stream. The best fishing in the State. 
Then send your family for the summer 
vacation. Comforts of private log-camps 
with bath and open fireplaces. Ideal stop 
for Auto Tourists. Engage camps early. 
Write for terms. 


BALL’S CAMPS, Grand Lake Stream, Me. 


CAMP WILDMERE wane weops 


Sebago Lake region. Unexcelled equipment. Campers 
have choice of either tents or bungalows. Motor boats, 
motor car, fine buildings. Cooks who ‘‘know how.”’ Trips 
to Mount Washington and Poland Spring. Our best rec- 
ommendations are Wildmere boys and their parents. Our 
aim: To enrich and strengthen the life of each boy. Book- 
let showing real camp life sent on request. 
“Ask our old boys.” 
RVING S. WOODMAN 
Box 79, Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP KOHUT 
OXFORD, MAINE 


offers an exceptional program of work and play. 
Counsellors noted college men. Doctors and nurses 
in constant attendance. Enrollments limited to one 
hundred. Twelfth season, opens July 1st. Dr. G. 
> _ Director, 302 West 87th St., New York, 
aN. . 


CAMP FOR SALE 


For Sale—Camp on Schoodic Lake, Maine, 


5 log and 3 frame buildings. 
Complete equipment for 40, 
sail boats. 

Owner will take $2000, less than he has spent on 
the property. 
F. H. DODGE 


including motor and 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP. 


In the Adirondacks, on Cranberry Lake, magnificent 
scenery, boating, bathing, fishing, mountain climbing. 
Large airy rooms with comfortable beds; pleasant sitting 
rooms, large open fireplaces; pure water, excellent table. 
Dai'ty mail. Steamboat meets all trains. Terms reasonable. 


J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y, 








Accept this book with our compliments 


Contains road map and 
all points of interest of 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and surrounding coun- 
try. 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for tourists. 
Convenient to 
business districts 
and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. 
European plan 
Fireproof, modern. 
250 outside rooms 
$1.50 up. Unex- 
celled cuisine. 

Cc. A. MINER 
Managing Director 


DOUGLAS INN (6?races 
Douglas Hill, Maine 


1000 ft. elevation, overlooks ‘Sebago Lake and White 
Mountains. Modern improvements; rooms large and airy; 
board unsurpassed; dairy products, poultry and vegetables 
from our own farm. Besides the Inn, there are several 
cottages containing large, pleasant rooms with open fire- 
places. An ideal place for all who appreciate wonderful 
scenery and beautiful drives. 


E. S. DOUGLAS, Douglas Hill, Maine 


RIVERSIDE HOUSE 
GREEN HARBOR, MASS. 


Good fishing, boating, sailing & hunting in the 
Fall—finest beach in New England for bathing. 
40 miles from Boston on best Auto Roads. 

W. H,. MAHONEY, Prop. 


F GOOD FISHING, GOOD HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, PURE AND 
Health-giving Air with good accommodations at reason- 
able prices are the attractions that call the sportsman and 
his family away from their daily cares, then the merits of 
CLEARWATER CAMPS should be investigated. 
CLEARWATER CAMPS 
Are situated on the western shore of Clearwater Lake, near 
the little village of Allen’s Mills, five miles from Farm- 
ington, the terminus of the Maine Central Railroad, and 
the shire town of Franklin County, Maine. 
E. G. GAY, Farmington, Maine, 
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PACIFIC SALMON IN 
ATLANTIC WATERS 


(CONTINUED FRQM PAGE 407) 


that all varieties of the “Oncorhynchus” 
die at less than six years from the time 
they are hatched. I had great hopes at 
one time of being able to upset many of 
the statements made in regard to the 
dying of this species, and especially so 
with the landlocked variety; but while 
my own experimenting with this fish in 
fresh-water has shown me that not all 
males die immediately after reproducing, 
I think that it has been clearly demon- 
strated that all females do, and the 
males within a brief period.” 
With this view I most emphatically agree. 
The successful stocking of Eastern 
waters with this desirable food and game 
fish will not depend then on its acclimatiza- 
tion and reproduction in a new habitat. The 
instincts of a million years can not change 
through a decade or two of novel and al- 
luring environments. In all experiments 
that have been made here and abroad, the 
chinook salmon have never been cajoled to 
forget the laws of their nature. The days 
of the years of their short lives are num- 
bered during the season of their first sex- 
ual excitement. . If we fall in love with 
them as a game fish, the stock will have to 
be replenished annually—and this is in 
every way practicable—not by planting help- 
less fry as has been the brainless practice 
for so many years—but fingerlings 4 or 5 
inches in length, able to evade a miscellany 
of enemies. 


HE chinook salmon puts up a good 
fight if not handicapped with too 
much avoirdupois. A friend recently 

recounted to me his struggle off the mouth 
of the Columbia River with a 60 pound fish 
that repeatedly leaped from the sea, fought 
wickedly, and tried his nerve to the utmost, 
while a 90 pound salmon was reeled in by 
sheer force against dead weight. Do not 
imagine, however, that the king salmon is 
ever going to attain such proportions in the 
East. The life of the fish is too short to 
turn into pounds beyond twenty the com- 
paratively scanty food supply. Most of the 
specimens captured at Sunapee during the 
past six years varied from 3 to 5 pounds in 
weight. The fish is not a fly-taker, but re- 
sponds to the troll during the spring, in our 
waters as in the Western inlets,—there a 
single hook is used baited with a common 
sardine, here with a fresh water smelt. 
Throughout the summer, they are fished for 
with live bait in the deep waters of our 
lakes. At the height of their run at Suna- 
pee, 4,000 to 5,000 salmon were taken during 
several seasons aggregating from seven to 
ten tons per season. 

The sport, of course, does not compare 
with fly fishing for the silver Salar of the 
Maine and Canadian streams that Isaac 
Walton tells us “grows so big in the sea”; 
or the “unsalted salmon of the foaming 
floods,” the princely ouananiche, character- 
ized by Dr. Van Dyke as “the cleanest 
feeder, the merriest liver, the loftiest leaper. 
and the bravest warrior of all creatures 
that swim.” 

Whereas the Pacific salmon do not take 
a fly in their native waters, sanguine an- 
glers entertain the hope that they will 
change their nature in this respect in their 
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AGENTS WANTED 


ee 
AGENTS, BOYS, WOMEN, EVERYBODY 
may capitalize their spare time; make and sell your 
own goods; build up a mail order business of your 
own; no capital or experience necessary; interesting 
information free. American Technical Labora- 
tories, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
—— 
AGENTS: EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY FOR 
“World’s Best System of Lightning Protection.” 
Big profits and large volume of sales for hustlers. 
George E. Thompson Lightning Rod Co., Owa- 
tonna, Minn. 


AGENTS—SELL GASO TONIC; ELIMINATES 
carbon, makes lowgrade gasoline act like high; in- 
creases mileage; more power, quicker starting; 
absolutely harmless; can you beat it? Gaso Tonic 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—SPECIALTY MEN SELL THE 
Simplex Auto Brush, new auto and wagon washer; 
fits any hose; sure, quick cash sales; free samples. 
Francis N. Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED—TOLIVER PUNCTURE— 
Proof Inner Tubes sell easily—our agents make 
$5.00 to $50.00 a day net profit—no competition. 
If you wish to establish a business of your own 
with unlimited possibilities for profit, write us 
for complete details. Toliver Tube and Tire Co., 
821 Toliver Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








FORDS CAN BURN HALF COAL OIL, OR 
Cheapest Gasoline, using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 
miles per gallon guaranteed; easy starting; great 
power increase; attach it yourself; big profit sell- 
ing for us; 30 days’ trial; money back guarantee; 
styles to fit any automobile. Air-Friction Car- 
buretor Company, 550 Madison St., Dayton, O. 


NINETY PER CENT OF YOUR CALLS 
Turned into Sales! Wonderful Enthusiasm Fol- 
lows Every Demonstration! Write at Once for 
Full Particulars of Our Line of Eradium (Lumin- 
ous) Articles. Startling! Mysterious! Ever- 
lasting! Novel! They Shine in the dark. Cru- 
cifixes, House Numbers, Bulbs, Match Boxes, Pic- 
tures, Switch Plates. Sole Manufacturers. The 
Pioneer Corporation, 1238 W. 63rd Chicago, IIl. 





POWERINE IS EQUAL TO GASOLINE AT 5c 
a gallon—Salesmen and agents wanted; exclusive 
territory granted; Powerine is guaranteed to be 
harmless, to remove and prevent carbon; doubling 
the life of all gasoline motors, saving repairs, add- 
ing snap, speed and power; an amount equal to 20 
gallons of gasoline will be sent to any address in 
the U. S., charges prepaid, for $1. W. Porter 
Barnes, Dept. 8C, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


STAPLE ARTICLE FOR AGENTS, GOOD 
profit; send 10c. for sample. Ivanhoe Supply Co., 
3326 Oakes St., Everett, Wash. 


WILL $60 WEEKLY INCOME SATISFY YOU? 
Best proposition with surest results ever offered 
solicitors; outfit free; no selling, delivering, or 
showing samples. Address Room 343, Wells Build- 
ing, Quincy, II. 





ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


15 COINS, 30 CENTS PER PACKAGE. SAM- 
ple coin trays, 25 cents each; order yours now. 
C. Johnson, 100 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES, GUNS, PISTOLS, SPEARS, DAG- 
gers, shields, Indian curios, coins, bills, catalogue 
free. Nagy, 33 South 18th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL INDIAN RELICS—FROM ROCK 
Island Co, Ill.; 11 inch spears, 15 inch spades, 
notched hoes and hundreds of other rare speci- 
mens; send twenty-five cent War Stamp for arrow 
and list. Fred S. Moody, Port Byron, II. 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 








CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27; 
% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 
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Every month thousands of 
Sportsmen, some of them in the 
towns, some on the farms, and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trdils’” read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the 
things you like, and most of 
them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 
things that Sportsmen use. 

A nominal charge of five (5) 
cents a word will carry your 
message to our army of readers. 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 


fornia. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


A REAL BED INSIDE YOUR FORD; ONLY 
$6.50; uses cushions; circular free. Auto-Sleeper 
Co., 922L, Sacramento, Cal. 


EXCLUSIVE COUNTY RIGHTS; SELL 
TANKII; Guaranteed; modern auto fuel; 100 to 
175% profit; TANKII. Cleveland, Ohio. 


“FORD” LIGHTS INCREASED 100% BY AT- 
taching the ‘“Morelight” controller; wonderful 
seller; retail, $2.50; county contract free. ‘“Mor- 
light” Co., Dept. F, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MAKE DRY BATTERIES. SIMPLE, PRAC- 
tical instructions, with blue print, 25 cents. Dirigo 
Sales Company, Bath, Me. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


250 LETTERHEADS OR ENVELOPES, $1.00. 
. E. Moyer Supply House, Milton, Pa. 


DETECTIVES MAKE BIG MONEY! TRAVEL 
and see the country; we instruct you at a nominal 
cost; write for free booklet. American School of 
Criminology, Dept. F, Detroit, Mich. 

DOLLARS YEARLY IN YOUR BACKYARD. 
No Ginseng, mushroom dope; new ideas; investi- 
gate; particulars free. Sunshine Co., 175 East 
82nd St., New York. 


SPECIAL!!! INCH DISPLAY ADVERTISE- 
ment 100 magazine thrice $8. Coast-to-Coast Syn- 
dicate, Atlantic City, N. J. 

THREE THOUSAND FORMULAS AND 
recipes for all trades and instructions in chemical 
oil painting for one dollar. Geo. Kaupp, Aber- 
deen, S. D 

TURTLE NETS THAT GET THEM. MAKE 
$15 a day trapping for market; am an old turtle 
trapper; will tell you how; nets, $2 each, $22 per 
dozen. W. D. Raudman, Constantine, Mich. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE 
write music and guarantee publisher’s acceptance; 
submit poems on war, love or any subject. Ches- 
ter Music Co., 538 South Dearborn St., Suite 262, 
Chicago, Ill. 

YOU CAN MAKE GOOD DURABLE PAINTS 
and varnish 15c gallon. Emmelmann Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 8, Indianapolis, Ind. 


re CAMERAS 

BARGAINS—SEVERAL FINE CAMERAS 
and a good phonograph. Durso, Dept. 34, 25 Mul- 
berry St., New York. 


COLLECTIONS é 
COLLECTIONS EVERYWHERE, PROMPT- 
ness our watchword. Phoenix Mercantile Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebraska. — 
SAN FRANCISCO—AMERICAN MERCAN- 
tile, Anglo Bank Bldg. “Live Wire,” Collections, 
California. 
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COLLECTIONS 


BUILD A PROFITABLE BUSINESS OF YOUR 
own. Let us start you in the collection business. 
No capital needed; big field. We teach secrets of 
collecting money; refer business to you. Write 
today for Free Pointers and new plan. American 
Collection Service, 101 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 











ENTERTAINMENT 


MAGIC — ESCAPES — ILLUSIONS — CATA- 
log of Parlor Tricks free; professional catalog with 
500 illustrations; 1,000 tricks, 10c. -Hornmann 
Magic Co., Sta. H, 470 8th Ave., New York. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


FISHING SUPPLIES 


FLY TYING MATERIAL—EVERYTHING 
for tying your own i list free. Mole Fly 

















- Company, Roosevelt, N. 





FOR SALE—ANGLERS SECRET FISH BAIT, 
will get the fish; price, 50c.; Money Order or Cash. 
Ignatz Weiskopf, Spring Green, Wis. 


SALMON FISHING OUTFIT: ONE SIXTEEN- 
foot greenheart rod made by Scribner of St. 
John; price, $15; two reels, $5 each; flies from 25c. 
to 50c. each. H. O. Wilbur, Bellevue-Stratford, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


TROUT FISHERMEN—IF YOU ARE TIRED 
or unsuccessful with the ordinary make and design 
of trout flies, we have flies that will interest you; 
absolutely new in construction; looks like a real 
fly; acts like one; gets 40% more trout than any 
other make; a fly that will eventually be in de- 
mand by all trout fishermen; price, $3 a dozen; 
sizes from 4 to 10; 25c. for sample fly; money 
returned if not satisfactory; no catalogs; the fl 
tells the story; no discounts; retail trade only. W. 
P. McCauley, original designer of successsful trout 
flies, Kalispell, Montana, Box 99. 











FISHING SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED—USED HIGH-GRADE THREE OZ. 
fly rod; low priced. Light Fly, 708 Linz Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. 








FOR AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS SHOULD SUB- 
scribe for the Automobile Dealer and Repairer. 
150 page illustrated monthly devoted exclusively to 
the care and repair of the car. The only magazine 
in the world especially devoted to the practical side 
of motoring. The “Trouble Department” contains 
five pages of numbered questions each month from 
car owners and repairmen which are answered by 
experts on gasoline engine repairs. $1.00 per year, 
15 cents per copy. Canadian subscriptions $1.50. 
Postals not answered. Charles D. ped 108 
Highland Court, Hartford, Connecticut. 


“FOR MEN” 


SHAVE RIGHT! LEARN HOW. LITERA- 
= free. Shinestrop, D230 East 50 Street, New 
ork. 


vidttticnlitingesereommniingrsiinipinitintiintdinisitgniibin ie 
SHAVE WITHOUT WATER, BRUSH OR 
soap. Lewis’ Shave-Ezee Creme gives a delightful 
shave and a soothing, comfortable feeling to the 
skin. A true cream used on a dry face. Positively 
no water used. Protects skin from sun and wind. 
You will be delighted with it. 6-0z. package mailed 
anywhere, 42c. Dealers wanted. No samples. The 
Kreem-Eze Co., Roseville, Cal. 
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FOR SALE 


20 PRETTY POSTCARD VIEWS 10c. CASTLE 
Co., 21 Locust, Hagerstown, Md. 


200 ALL DIFFERENT, REALLY FINE POST- 
age Stamps, 28c. Dayton, East-Foxboro, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE—CLEVE- 
land—will handle stock up to one inch. Price 
for quick sale, $300 cash. Angsten-Koch Com- 
pany, 4062 Princeton Ave., Chicago, III. 


CUT CORNERS IN YOUR EXPENSE BY 
Using “‘Smearless” carbon paper and ‘‘Wearebest’ 
Typewriter ribbons. Send for samples of paper 
and price list of our products. Vacuo-Static Sales 
Agency, 350 Lawn Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE A 50 H.P. ROBERTS ALUMINUM 
4 cylinder gasoline engine, for Monoplanée or Hy- 
droplane. Cost $1,500. Price $500. Geo. 
Boutelle, 324 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 


HARDY FLY ROD, NINE FEET SIX INCHES 
extra tip. Four ounces, nine drams. Never used. 
$40. At Von Lengerke & Detmold’s, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. George Turner, 151 Pierre- 
pont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: HEATLESS TROUSERS 
Press free, with box of fifty selected stock of 
cigars for only $5 prepaid, satisfactory or money 
refunded, Mfg’s Sales Dept., 2123 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


SPECIAL!!! $250 PHONOGRAPH $150. 
Marvelous, guaranteed. Agents, Rich Tone Phon- 
ograph Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 


FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE 


<i decennial aie ne ase 

MOUNTED—BUFFALO, ELK, ANTELOPE, 
sheep, grizzlies, big birds, furbearers. Wanted 
fine guns in trade. Hervey Lovell, Ballston, Spa., 





WILL BUILD MOTORBOAT TO ORDER IN 
exchange for late model used automobile. Yacht 
Model Emporium, Liverpool, N. Y. 


GUIDE WANTED 
BEAR GUIDE—WANT TO CORRESPOND 
with a guide in a good bear and big game coun- 
try. Dr. A. Zetlitz, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—.38-CALIBER IVER JOHNSON 
revolver, good condition, $3.50; 40 No. 3 double 

















spring traps, $4.50 per dozen. Floyd Adams, 
Scotia, Wash. 
FOR SALE—45-70 SHARPS BOCHARDS 


rifle $7.75, Stevens pump $19, Ithaca double $19, 
Fulton $19. All new. Shepherd Stove Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 


scessieshcitiempiiaeicchceeaciiiana maa iicnssaiais 

FOR SALE TO BEST BIDDER—1—1912—20 
GA Winchester; 1—14A 30 Cal. Remington, 1—414 
—22 Cal. Stevens Special Sights; 1—32 7 H & 
R Hammer Revolver 3%”. All like new. E. W. 
Snyder, Cresson, Pa. 


Be cn nn cr crete tatiana ational 
FOR SALE—TWENTY, STANDARD MAKES, 

shotguns. Eight new. Description and price on 

application. A. M. Williams, Bradford, Pa. 


ee tein 

FOR SALE—WINCHESTER MODEL 1895, 
.80 Cal. Gov’t. 1906, fine condition, 68 hand- 
loaded cartridges, 10 factory-loaded, 30 empties, 
Ideal shell resizer, all for $22 cash, plus express. 
Bernard Dutton, Murray, Iowa. 


eich tant evant tdasheieshsnsilii aimee 

MARLIN HAMMERLESS PUMP 12-30, $25.00. 
Savage 22 automatic, $12.50; Winchester 22 auto- 
matic, $19.00. All nearly new. Earl Gossett, 
Bannock, Ohio. 


WANTED A COLT AUTOMATIC 45—MUST 
be in good condition. Armstrong, Box 45, Forest 
and Stream, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. City. 
““WANTED—REMINGTON PREMIER GRADE 
automatic. H. Gordon, 315 Hagerman Bldg., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


MAGAZINES WANTED 


cana vena elpiaeiehitaaatsennenasinsisinenagieneeeeee 

WANTED—IN GOOD CONDITION, COPY OF 
Forest & Stream, Volume LXXXI, 1913. No. 1— 
July 5th, Address Stating price. R. W. Tower, 
‘American Museum of Natural History, 77th 
Street and Central Park West, New York City. 





MAGAZINES WANTED 


WANTED—IN. GOOD CONDITION, COM- 
plete volumes of Forest & Stream as follows— 
Volume 80-81-82—also all issues January, 1913 to 
June, 1914. Address O. Delbe, Periodical Division 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LEARN YACHT DESIGNING, ALBUM 51 
Yacht Designs, 25c. Yacht Model Emporium, 


Liverpool, N. Y. 


MY POLICY IS QUICK SALES—SMALL 
Profits. The following are now ready for sale. 
Every dog a bargain—name your choice and I’ll 
surprise you on the question of price. Two Broke 
Pointer Dogs; Two Pointer Dogs just started; 
Two Broke Pointer Bitches; Two Setter Dogs 
nicely started; One Setter Dog and Three Set- 
ter Bitches ready to start in; One Litter of Set- 
ter Pups registered; One Litter of Pointer Pups 
registered. Dr. E. E. Burdick, Huron, S. Dakota. 


NATIONAL POST-CARD EXCHANGE COV- 
ers the world; three months’ membership, 265c. 
Wallace, Box 585-F, Erie, Pa. 


THEORIES ADVANCED—LITERATURE IM- 
proved. Valuable guaranteed information 25 cts. 
Charles Dial, Granite City, III. 


WANTED—FIREARMS OR HUNDRED DOL- 
lars for U. S. Patent 1016662 Toy Series united 
tumbling blocks; nothing like ever before patented, 
simple, inexpensive, stamp for particulars. Chas, 
Wilson, inventor, Edgewood, th 


YOUR WATCH REPAIRED FOR ONLY ONE 
dollar unless too badly broken. Henry Dietrich, 
watch maker, Malinta, Ohio. 


MOTOR BOATS 


» cypress deck, bow, cabin, c 
i manganese bronze fittings; 
, like new. W. U. Brower, Box 157, 


MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS, USED AND 
Rebuilt Indians, Excelsiors and Harleys; 
very low; everyone absolutely guaranteed; shipped 
on approval; send for free list. Clymers Motor- 
‘cycle Garage, largest motorcycle garage in West, 
Greeley, Colo. 








PATENTS 


BELT FASTENER, FILTER, NATURAL ICE 
Making, patents for sale or on royalty. E. Seavey, 
359 Pearl St., New York. 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 
Write Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GASOLINE 2c PER GALLON. LET US 
show you the “evidence”; three years’ practical 
tests; exclusive county rights; sells to every mo- 
otorist on land or water. ‘“Carbonvoid,” 7th Ave., 
Bradley Beach, N, J. 














INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY 
bring wealth; send postal for free book; tells what 
to invent and how to obtain a patent through our 
credit system. Talbert & Talbert, 4762 Talbert 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—SOMEONE (NOT INTERESTED 
in another machine) to finance or buy the Brew- 
ster Voting Machine; simple, accurate; has one 
advantage over any. For particulars address Box 
525, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c. PRINTS AND 
Postcards, 3c.; 8 x 10 Enlargements, 25c., five for 
$1; work guaranteed. Emil H. Sprauer, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 








KODAK-ERS, SAVE 35c, EXTRAORDINARY 
offer, our beautiful Art-Style Prints, brilliant, 
artistic, different; trial order developing film roll, 
5c.; prints, 2c. each; $5,000 equipment; 27 years 
art experience. Malden Art Co., 20, Cincinnati, O. 


PHOTO TYPE FOR MARKING NEGATIVES, 
rubber stamps, Catalogue 15c. Walter H. Kar- 
staedt, Dayton, Ohio, 


(Continued on page 446) 
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adopted habitat. Mr. Keil reports that 
specimens weighing a pound have been so 
taken in Tuxedo Lake—but they are only 
bottle babies! The flesh of the chinook, if 
mature and iced for a week, is unexcelled 
as a delicacy among fish foods. He who 
has tasted the roseate steaks cut from royal 
fish fresh from Western inlets may be par- 
doned for his inability to attach pronounced 
gastronomic merit to the flavorless bant- 
lings of our Eastern lakes. 

The Massachusetts Commission has for 
a number of years experimented with the 
propagation of Pacific salmon, which are 
now taken in several ponds and lakes of 
that state, including Lake Quinsigamond of 
Worcester where many small fish have been 
caught, and Long Pond, Plymouth. The 
growth of these salmon in twenty months 
from fingerlings to 6 and 7 Ib. fish is phe- 
nomenal. Through the politeness of Com- 
missioner George H. Graham of Springfield, 
I am enabled to quote to you from a letter 
of Mr. Homer W. Hervey’s, an attorney of 
New Bedford, dated November 16, 1917, re- 
garding the Pacific Salmon and their game 
qualities in Long Pond, Plymouth. Mr. 
Hervey reports a series of extremely inter- 
esting facts in re 13 specimens taken by him 
last October and November, and represent- 
ing a plant made in the pond less than two 
years before—all chinooks except one, a five 
pound silver salmon. The largest chinook 
weighed 73% Ibs., and all the fish wore black 
spots. The contents of the stomachs were 
partially digested smelts, with which the 
pond is stocked, and in one instance a ball 
an inch in diameter of green oak leaves. 
The reproductive organs were wholly want- 
ing or very much undeveloped. 

In regard to the method of capture, Mr. 
Hervey writes: 

“I started out to fish by trolling in 
the approved fashion, and spent several 
days at it. I tried smelt, preserved min- 
nows, and a number of artificial baits, 
but had no success although the pond 
was fairly alive with salmon, breaking, 
not in play but for food. I then deter- 
mined to try out a theory that had grad- 
ually developed during the summer in 
my mind. I had examined the pond 
quite carefully and having selected 1 
place which seemed to fit in with my 
ideas, I anchored my boat and went to 
fishing with live shrimp. I used a regu- 
lar fly outfit, but substituted in place 
of the fly a No. 6 hook baited with a 
single shrimp. This I cast as far as I 
could from the boat, and let the hook 
sink very gradually a few feet under 
the surface. Fishing in this way, I was 
very successful and have taken thirteen 
salmon ranging from two and a half to 
seven and three-quarters pounds in 
weight. It requires some little knack to 
get out the line without losing the 
shrimp, and this method of angling is not 
so far inferior to fly-fishing itselt. 

“T do not think I have caught enough 
chinook salmon to say whether they are 
gamer than the Sebago, but they certain- 
ly gave me great sport and had recourse 
to several manceuvers that were new to 
me. They had a way of coming just 
to the surface of the water and then 
spinning round in a circle as though on 
an axis, apparently shaking their heads 
and whole bodies at the same time, send- 
ing a peculiar sensation along the rod 
to the wrist, Several of them broke 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE AND HOUND PUP, 6 MOS. OLD; 
ceady for training; buy while cheap; Italian Queen 
Bees; list free. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 


vedas oe Sasiagoss dean tase salina oie arate naa 
AIREDALE PUPPIES, BEST OF BLOOD 

lines, eligible for registering; write for prices and 

copy of breeding. Frank E. Palmer, Sparta, Ills. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS. YOUNG AND 
grown stock of the finest breeding always on hand. 
For Sale at reasonable price, quality considered. 
Nothing under $20. Our dogs are the utility kind 
with the correc: size and type, and are raised in 

Also taken on the roads and in the 


gs boarded in 
the largest and most up-to-date kennel in Michigan. 
Best of food, plenty of exercise and expert care. 
If you need references just ask and they will be 
sent. Terms, $10 per month. Special rates over 
two months. Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspond- 
ence invited. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Wright, Bloom- 
field Boarding Kennels, Royal Oak, Michigan. 


BAKER AIREDALES LEAD THE WORLD. 
Puppies and grown dogs for sale; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. W. M. Baker, Long Branch, New Jersey. 


CHAMPION TINTERN ROYALIST, PROVEN 
Airedale breod bitch; typical specimen, $35; papers. 
Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: PAIR AIREDALES, PEDI- 
greed, registered; Blue Grass Stud Book Berry 
Kentucky. Carl E. Klawitter, 341 So. 20th St., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES—BIG, VIG- 
orous pups from hunters and fighters with the 
blood of leading champions; write for information. 
Ozone Kennels, Box 449, Fort Collins, Colo. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPPIES AT 
reasonable prices; mother trained hunter and re- 
triever. G. A. Groves, Viroqua, Wis. 


“SPORTING AIREDALES—HUSKY, MOUN- 
tain raised puppies, from dead game parents, rich 
in the blood of champions. Natural retrievers 
and guaranteed hunters. Washoe Kennels, Ana- 
conda, Montana. 


BEAGLES 


BROKEN BEAGLES AND RABBIT DOGS ON 
trial; extra good Beagle Puppies, $3.50 up. H. F. 
Bowman, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
some well trained, also youngsters and pups, cata- 
logue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 


COLLIES 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED COLLIE 
pups, white tricolors and sables, $5 to $12. 
eer Farm,” Princess Anne, Va., R. No. 2, 

ox 89. 


MALE SCOTCH COLLIE, 15 MONTHS OLD, 
$10. Carl Paulson, Fremont, Neb. 


SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS. SIXTY BEST 
Breeds Poultry and Belgian Hares; Stock- and 
Eggs; large illustrated talog Free. Edwin A. 
Souder, Telford, Pa. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels. Dundee, Mich. 


GUN DOGS 


_BIRD DOGS—BROKEN WHITE AND LIVER 
bitch by Raps Kentucky Lad, two years bred, $25; 
broken dog, white and liver, three years; no papers, 
$15. Wm.'L. Lockart, Vandalia, Ill. 


CHOICE LLEWELLYN, ENGLISH, IRISH 
setter pups and trained dogs, also pointers, span- 
iels and retrievers, pups and dogs. Good stock. 
Prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for lists. Thor- 
oughbred Kennels. Atlantic, Iowa. 
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The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume _ re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
strangers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


GUN DOGS 


ENGLISH SETTERS, PUPPIES, FOUR LIT- 
ters grandsons, Mobile and Prince Rodney; 
bright and active; broken dogs; price, $10. Weav- 
er’s Kennels, Liverpool, Pa. 


FOR SALE—THREE MONTHS OLD LIVER 
and white thoroughbred pointer puppies; males, 
sity. females, $7.50. M. Harvie, Savannah, 


FOR SALE—TW0O ENGLISH SETTERS. BEST 
of breeding; male, $30; female, $20; will take rifle 
in good condition as part payment. L. Lundell, 
318 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL, 8-MONTH-OLD POINTER 
puppies of gilt edge breeding, all papers fur- 
nished; sell or trade for guns or anything that 
doesn’t eat (that I can use); price, $15 and $20. 
Bert Price, LaFayette, Ind. 


GROUSE DOG PUPPIES—WHELPED JULY 
1st, 1917. Sired by the Grouse Dog Champion, 
Rodfield Dan. Jr. (35515); dam, the famouse 
Marse Ben bitch, Doc’s Marse Queen (30408). 
Three dogs, one bitch,. finely ticked, four months 
old. Enrolled. Prices right considering breeding. 
Abundance of Gladstone Blood, these puppies will 
make you the ideal Grouse dog. Elmer Roeder, 
Austin, Pa. 

I HAVE FOR SALE A COUPLE OF HAND- 
some and promising English setter bitches, heavily 
marked black, white and tan, 9 mos., by Denses 
Ben ex my Homers Belle, Mohawk strain; also 
a number of mature dogs and bitches by different 
sires, very reasonable; some good grouse dog pros- 
pects. James Wrinkle, Lee, Mass. 


ONE DOG, FOUR BITCHES, YEAR OLD, 
by Blue Diamond’s Frank out of a half sister to 
the Derby winner Jumping Jack; photos sent; 
price, $12.50 and $15. Wm. Early, West Alexan- 
dria, Ohio. 


POINTERS POINTERS POINTERS—STAND- 


ard Bred, eligible to registry. W. O. Gilbert, 


Wilton, Conn. 


SETTERS, PUPPIES 3 
Grouse and Woodcock Prospects. 
Kelletville, Pa. 


MONTHS OLD, 
Chas. Russell, 


HOUNDS 


A-1 BROKEN FOX HOUND, 4 YEARS OLD, 
price, $15. William Wise, Butler Pa., Route 4. 


25 HEAD OF FINE HOUNDS, REGISTERED 
or unregistered, redbones or fox hounds, farm 
raised, always ready for a chase; also puppies. 


Wm. L. Lockhart, Vandalia, Ill. 
CHOICE COONHOUND PUPS, BRED FOR 


seven generations from tree and hole barkers; 
males, $6; females, $4. Isaac Tolbert, Malta, Ohio. 
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HOUNDS 


COON, FOX, RABBIT HOUNDS, HOUNDS 
for big game, young hounds, three cents for reply. 
Jas. H. Grisham’s Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 


EXCHANGE—ONE FOX HOUND BITCH, 
three years old, for. one automatic Hi-power rifle. 
G. H. Ison, Jeremiah, Ky. 


FOR SALE—FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS— 
pups, trained dogs, broken in splendid game coun- 
try; specialty extra good natives. The Homestead 
Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. - 


FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS PUPS FROM THE 
best of parents; will exchange for 22 repeating 
- or tent in good condition. H.C. Curtis, Ariel. 

a. 


FOR SALE—ONE PAIR LONG EARED 
black and tan Coon hound Pups, one rabbit hound. 
Stamps. Col. Bentley, Milan, Mich. 


GOING TO TRAINING CAMP, MUST SELL 
at sacrifice, hound bitch trained on fox and rab- 
bits; female beagle Airedale cross; one male, three 
female English Setters, trained; several high-class 
Airedale bitches, young and old; I guarantee safe 
arrival. Sam Nothstine, Mancelona, Mich. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL, GUA- 
anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


IF YOU WANT A CRACKERJACK RABBIT 
hound for $15—ten days’ trial—write Westminster 
Kennels, Tower Hill, Ill. 


_ PACK FOXHOUNDS—YEAR OLD, SAME 
litter, 4 males, 4 females; beauties; never sick; 
large, strong, intelligent, from parent dogs money 
can’t buy; must satisfy, or return them; will ship 
C. O. D., $100 for pack; have made great runs, 
but sell as unbroken. E. F. Snyder, Washington- 
ville, N. Y. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS FOR SALE FROM 
the most noted blood lines in America; puppies 
and grown stock usually for sale. Arkansas Valley 
Kennels, Cimarron, Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A vegetable compound administercd with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 
doses 50c; 18, $1.50, $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DACHSHUNDE KENNELS—WEIDMANNS 
heil. G. R. Rudolf, Cuba, Mo. 


DASHUND, MALE AND FEMALE, ELEVEN 
months old, high pedigreed stock; faithful and 
gentle companions for children; eligible to regis- 
tratian; price, $35. Mrs. Marie Fuchs, 20 Tomp- 
kins Place, Glendale, L. I. 

‘esas besedilo ental iihciiidieipal Goueelbins 

FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS HUNTING, 
sporting, farm, watch, and pet dogs; rabbits, fer- 
rets, guinea pigs, poultry, pigeons, and hogs; 
young stock specialty; stamp for reply and cir- 
culars. Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Gkéo. C) 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine teaturing the hound. Sample free. 
—_— Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 


HUNTING DOGS, HUNTING HORNS. PIT 
and Cornist game chickens; Tomato Plants, Cab- 
bage Plants; write me; I sell and buy. Walter 
Odom, Durant, Miss. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5c. stamps. ookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, i. 
ssn sssennsenensteln 


POLICE DOGS AND PUPPIES BY TRAINED 
rents for sale; dogs boarded. Teaneck Police 
newene Teaneck, N. J. Phone Hackensack 


(Continued on page 446) 
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POULTRY 


PIT GAME EGGS, $2.00 PER 15. ENGLISH 
Black reds, Whitehackles, Dominicks. W. E. 
Forrister, Framingham, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE 


COME TO THE SUNNY SOUTH—THE STATE 
of Texas, where you have warm climate in the 
winter, and buy you a home where land is as 
good as the land that sells for $200 per acre. I 
have 4,400 acres of land 10 miles of railroad sta- 
ticn, 16 houses on it, and one gin plant that cost 
$7,500; 1,000 acres in cultivation and the balance 
has timber which can be put into cultivation. This 
soil will grow anything that grows anywhere, in 
the rain belt of Texas, where they never have crop 
failures. Price of this land is $30 per acre and 
the rents from this place this year paid 
$18,000. I have several small farms from 125 
acres up to 250. For further information address 
R. F. Easterwood, Athens, Tex. 


FARM FOR SALE OF 160 ACRES. THIS IS 
a very good stock farm with blue grass pasture on 
it. Address W. J. Grace, Coulterville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—PICTURESQUE, HIGHLY IM- 
proved stock farm on Rio Blanco near San An- 
tonio, Texas. 322 acres, $100 acre; also 65 room 
furnished hotel. Winter—summer resort, gulf 
coast, fine hunting, fishing. Price $15,000. 
Amount insured for, details. S. W. Bogy, Cor- 
sicana, Texas. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.60 MONTHLY; SEVEN ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks; $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—A TEN ACRE TROUT RANCH, 
with hydraulic electric light ptant, for cooking 
and power, and family orchard. Correspond with 
owner. S. R. Feden, Auburn, Wash. 


FOR SALE—OAKLEY PARK LOTS ON THE 
south shore of Commerce Lake, Yakland Co., Mich- 
igan, fine bathing beach, the best of fishing. The 
Huron River runs thru this Lake. Price of lots 
$50 to $500 with $10 down and $5 per month. 
I. E. Terry, owner, Pontiac, Michigan. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT ELKINS, N. H., 
Two beautiful cottages, 8 and 10 rooms furnished 
modern improvements situated on the shore of 
Pleasant Lake. Excellent trout, bass and salmon. 
fishing. Address C. Howland, M. D., 45 Morse 
Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 


FARM AND BEAUTIFUL LAKE—FOUR 
miles over State Road from Station on Tk & H. 
Railroad in the village of Cambridge, Washington 
County, N. Y. 113 ACRES with variety of fr:tit, 
500 thrifty apple trees and ten acres of wood. 
House 16 rooms with bath and slate roof. on high 
ground 100 feet from road. Very desirable for a 
home or for boarders. Lawn and large shade 
trees. Barns, stables, sheds, etc. Buildings sup- 
plied with excellent water piped from Mourtain 
Springs which are much higher than the tops of 
the buildings. A stream from these springs runs 
through the yard. 

About seven acres of LAKE LAUDERDALE 
is on this farm in front of the house. This 
LAKE about one mile long 1s one of a chain of 
lakes total length about three miles, offording 
facilities for bathing, boating, fishing, skating and 
ice gathering. Boats rent readily. Ice from this 
spring water lake is in_ great demand in Cam- 
bridge which has a population of about 1500 and 
increased in summer. It is thought that $4,000 
worth of ice could readily be sold annually. Cot- 
tages could be erected and rented, sites for Cot- 
tages could be sold. Besides a nice home and 
productive farm, a revenue of $5.000 a year 
might be obtained. FOR SALE BY Franklin 
Baylis, 7 East 42nd Street, New York. 

———— 

HOUSE FOR SALE OR RENT. GOOD GUN- 
ning and fishing. Peter Johnson, Jr., Ortley, Sea- 
side Heights, N. J. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE ONE OF THE FINEST 
game preserves in Sullivan County, 365 acres, 40 
acres tillable, pine and fir timber, adequate build- 
ings, 130 acre lake, plenty of deer, coons, rabbits, 
fish, etc.; 1,400 feet above sea level; a high-class 


proposition; price, $25,000. Townsend & Bu Bois, 


Middletown, N. Y. 


PROCURE 50 VARIETY CLEAN FOREIGN 
eee See, 10c. Pacific Exchange, Bryn Mawr, 
ash. 


SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL, 70% 
discount; reference required. J. Emony Renall, 
Dept. L, Hanover, Pa. 


STOCK FOR BREEDING 


BELGIAN HARES—ALL KINDS OF RABBITS 
for sale; young and old stock; write for prices. 
Belto Rabbitry, Jamestown, N. Y. 


BELGIAN HARES—FOR BIG PROFITS AND 
how to get them, send 25c. for our book telling 
all about the care and breeding; also descriptive 
prices. Bloomsburg Belgian Hare Farm, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 


BREED BELGIAN HARES MORE PROFIT- 
able than poultry; illustrated book teaching easy 
way breeding Belgian Hares for profit, 25 cents; 
breeding stock at disposal. East Brook Rabbitry, 
East-Foxboro, Mass. S.—Parties wanting to 
sell Belgian Hares, Rufus Reds, state number, ages, 
prices, etc. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH RINGNECK PHEAS- 
ants eggs from unrelated stock; birds kept in their 
wild state with unlimited range; cultivated under 
the most healthful and normal conditions; also pure 
wild mallard ducks’ eggs from flight birds. Turtle 
Lake Game Farm, Hillman, Mich. 


FOR SALE RABBITS, RATS, CAVIES, CA- 
naries, poultry, pigeons, etc.; pets and animals 
bought, sold and exchanged; write me; inclose 
stamp. H. Edward Powers, Walton, Ky. 


I AM BOOKING ORDERS FOR RED FOX 
cubs for spring delivery. Alex. Woolstencroft, 
Fulda, Minn. 


FOXS WANTED—100 REDS AND GREYS, 
Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 


TAXIDERMY 


TWO LARGE MOUNTED MOOSE HEADS. 
two Ten Point Buck Heads, pair White Swans 
in glass case; Owls, Hawks, Herons, Ducks, Cur- 
lews, Bitterns, Rare Birds, Minks, Weasels, Monk- 
eys, etc; write soon; overstocked; prices right. 
Detroit Bird Store, Detroit, Mich. 


TRAPPING 


description of how to make for the sum of fifty 
cents; if patterns are desired with description, send 
$1 and I will send one complete stretcher with 
instructions and description; no stamps accepted; 
send money order to Chester Reinmuth, Box 106, 
Branson, Mo. . 


VACATION TRIP 


WANTED: PARTNER FOR HUNTING TRIP 
o Alaska or British Columbia, August and Sept. 
next. J. C. Snyder, Metamora, III. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO GET GOOD QUAIL 
shooting; dogs boarded or trained for shooting or 
trials. Frank Bevan, Thomasville, N. C 


KENNEL MART MISCELLANEOUS 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, fancy 
pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill Ken- 
nels, Route 2, York, Pa. 


SPANIELS 


FOR SALE—COCKER SPANIEL, 8 MONTHS 
old; orange and white, best blood; pedigree; guar- 
anteed right in every way; sent on approval. H. 
W. Thompson, Putnam, Conn. 


TERRIERS 
SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES, BLACK 


brindle; eligible to registration; splendid pets. 
Standard Kennels, Box No. 566, Bedford, Ohio. 


WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS—A LITTER 
of good, strong, farm raised pedigreed puppies 
for sale. Geo. W. Lovell, Middleboro, Mass. 
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water abreast of the boat, where I had 
a good opportunity to measure the height 
of their leap against the side of a bank, 
and I think I am safe in saying that in 
a number of instances I saw at least 
two and possibly two and a half feet 
between the fish and the surface of the 
water. In three separate cases the fish 
turned a complete somersault in the air. 
It took me thirty minutes to land the 
largest fish, weighing seven and three- 
quarter pounds, and I estimate that it 
required about four minutes for each 
pound in weight to land each salmon. 
The fish seemed very hungry and rose 
freely to floating leaves and other small 
objects. In two instances, they took the 
shrimp as it struck the water, and so I 
infer that they may rise to a fly.” 

Salmon fishing has begun in the pond at 
Plymouth, Mass., and so far four chinook 
salmon have been taken, one of 7% Ibs. 
These are not less than three years from 
the egg. 

The Chinook salmon has been introduced 
into other waters, including the Merrimack 
River, by Commissioner Graham, whose 
enamourment leads him to believe that it is 
the coming game fish of our Eastern lakes 
and streams, and whose show pond at 
Palmer is richly worth a visit, especially at 
feeding time when hundreds of five pound 
chinooks literally wrestle with one another 
for the chopped delicatessen. 

Vermont is following the trail of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire in experi- 
ments with this noble food fish and the sil- 
ver salmon (1912), and Maine is close on 
her heels. 

Silver salmon, planted in 1913 are running 
in Penobscot waters; and 25,000,000 fry and 
fingerlings of the humpback. salmon, dis- 
tributed in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917, have 
appeared in various Maine rivers by the 
thousand—so reported by the Superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Fisheries Station. The 
total catch of this humpback on the Pacific 
coast averages 150,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $847,000. 

In closing, I may remind you that the 
chinook salmon is held in such esteem as 
a food and game fish by our English 
cousins, that it has been carried to the an- 
tipodes and is maintaining its reputation for 
fight and flavor in the rivers of New Zea- 
land. 


UTILIZING THE LIMIT 
CATCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 417) 


crotches. Crosswise of the poles other 
small poles or sections of sapling, or split 
slabs if available, may be laid. The fish 
are to be spread on the rack, at first meat 
side up, but should be turned from time 
to time and protected from moisture. At 
night they should be put under cover. It 
is, however, practically impossible to dry 
fish when the atmospheric humidity is high, 
and fish which have satisfactorily dried will 
absorb moisture, and possibly become 
mouldy or otherwise deteriorate, when 
subjected to humidity. 

In the drying process, whether within the 
bounds of civilization or the wilderness, 
animals have to be reckoned with. To 
protect the fish from mammals or birds 
the angler will need to rely upon his own 
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or his guide’s ingenuity. If the fish are 
sufficiently salt no trouble will be experi- 
enced from flies. 

R. B. Roosevelt, already mentioned, pre- 
scribed a preparation preliminary to dry- 
ing, which he stated would preserve the 
fish over a month. It is as follows: Use 
brown sugar, salt, and brown pepper in the 
following proportions: 16 parts sugar, 4 
parts salt, and 1 part pepper. Mix and rub 
into the fish from which the backbone has 
been removed. Allow to dry in the sun. 

Smoking—Fish may be smoked in the 
field or any time after arriving home, hav- 
ing previously prepared and salted them 
according to one of the foregoing methods. 

The degree of saltness and intensity of 
the smoking process determines the length 
of time for which they may be kept. For 
immediate use they may remain in the 
salt only over night and be smoked lightly. 

A smoke house may be extemporized by 
taking a barrel or large right box, with a 
movable cover on the top, or a door may 
be arranged in the side of the box. Pieces 
of wood or cleats should be nailed on the 
inside of the box or barrel upon which 
strips of wood may rest, upon which the 
fish may be placed as upon a rack or from 
which they may be suspended. 

A fireplace, a short distance away, and a 
flue or funnel leading to the smoke house 
at the bottom, may be constructed of 
stove pipe if available, or of brick or rocks. 
If of rocks the funnel may be made smoke 
tight by chinking it with clay or mud, or 
covered with sod—anything to prevent the 
escape of the smoke, and to convey it to 
the smoke house. The funnel or flue should 
be provided with a damper in order to reg- 
ulate the heat. If the stove pipe is used 
a section with the regular damper may be 
used. If it is constructed of rocks an ap- 
erture or slot should be left in the top 
and a piece of board to slide up and down 
may serve as a damper. 

Some sort of fuel is always available, 
but they differ greatly in their effect upon 
the product. Resinous woods blacken the 
fish and some kinds impart an acrid flavor. 
Such green woods as hickory, maple, ash, 
willow, etc., are the best. Corn cobs are 
excellent. Hardwood saw-dust is also good. 
The dampening or smothering tendency of 
saw-dust may be obviated by making a 
brisk fire before using the saw-dust, regu- 
lating the heat to the barrel by means of 
the damper. In this case there should be an 
aperture near the fireplace to cause a 
draught. This may be covered with a flat 
rock or turf when the smoke is admitted 
to the smokehouse. 

To smoke.—A slow wood fire is started 
and the house filled with smoke. The heat 
should be gradually increased until the 
fish are partly cooked and then lessened 
somewhat, but the house should be kept 
full of dense smoke until the fish are prop- 
erly cured. According to size the fish 
should be smoked rather slowly from 6 to 
36 hours. It is often necessary to tear off 
a small piece to test the fish while. cooking. 

[The above article was received from 
Dr. Moore of the Bureau of Fisheries and 
will be made part of a Government Bul- 
letin for general distribution. Forest and 
Stream desires to particularly commend it 
to the attention of all newspapers, period- 
icals and sportsmen. It is a practical step 
in food conservation that should be given 
the widest publicity. Enprrors.] 





FOREST AND STREAM 


SUMMER 


CAMP LINGERLONG 


CLEMONS, N. ¥. On Pine Lake, including 500 
acres of wildest Adirondack Mountains: Hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, canoeing, tennis, and 
dancing. Tramping, and horseback riding to 
surrounding mountain peaks, Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. [Excellent cuisine. Spring 
water. Cabins $16, tents $14 with board. Ref- 
erences required. Mgr. F. D. ROBINSON, 101 
West 85th St., N. Y. City. 


VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later for a horse- 
back trip through Yellowstone National Park and 
Jackson Hole Country, a summer’s. vacation for 
sight seeing and fishing, and in the fall a hunt 
for big game in the country just thrown open. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. W. A. Gra- 
ham, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. S. C. Parks, Sho- 
shone National Bank, Cody, Wyo. Address Mrs. 
C. P. Thurmond, Cody, Wyo. 


TROUT FISHING IN THE 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates, $10.00 and $12.00 per week. 


BEEBE AND ASHTON 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 


Ye WALTON INN 


“1000 ISLANDS” 
CLAYTON, NEW YORK 


On the State Highway overlooking the St. Lawrence 
Centrally located. 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing and many other 
: forms of recreation. 
Write for further “Xcellent” Garage. 
information 


West Point House 
Prout’s Neck, Maine 


Broad piazza, overlooking Saco Bay. 
plumbing. Steam heat. 

Own garden and cows. Fireproof garage. 

Bathing, boating, deep-sea fishing. Good roads 
for automobiling. R. R. JORDAN, Prop. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


No section popular alike with the sportsmen and the 
vacationer is so accessible as the Rangeley Lakes Region. 

At the head of the chain and most beautiful of all is 
Rangeley, or Oquossoc Lake, and at its lower end is the 
Mountain View House. 

Rangeley has been famous for years for its big fish, both 
trout and salmon. The Mountain View House has easy 
access to all the best fishing grounds. Not only are these 
lakes close at hand, but numerous ponds are scattered 
hereabouts, so that an abundance of both bait and fly, 
fishing is afforded. 

The fishing season opens when the ite leaves the lakes 
and closes October Ist. The season for bird shooting 
begins September 15th. Send for Boooklet. 

L. E. BOWL 


Express Office EY 
Oquossoc, Me. Post Office, Mountain View, Me. 
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CAMP BONNIE DUNE 
ON CAPE COD 


A Summer Camp for Young Boys (8-14 yrs.) 


Let your boy learn early the Lure of the Great Out Doors. 
We will give him Loads ef Fun in 
The right place, with the right climate, the right care, the 
right equipment, the right companionship. 
For full information address 
DWIGHT L. ROGERS, JR., Director, South Dennis, Mass. 








If you want the best fishing trip you e 
Send for Our Booklet we ——— 


Zella Isle Camps 
On BIG FISH LAKE 
McNALLY BROS, Prop. Ashland, Maine. 
ALSO CAMPS ON 


Big Machais Lak 


HILLSIDE RIVER VIEW 


A summer resort, located in beautiful 
Sullivan County, in the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
E. B, FERDON, Prop. Roscoe, N. Y. 


TRY BILL EARLEY’S CAMPS 


Best of fishing—salmon, bass and trout. 
Boating, bathing, tennis, croquet. Good 
table. Own cows. Plenty of eggs. Good 
garden vegetables and berries. Guides, 
boats, the best of trolling, plenty of bait. 


Booklet. 
W. L. EARLY 


COES MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Fifty sleeping rooms. Electric lights 
and modern improvements. Rates, $2.50 
and up per day; $12.00 and up per week. 
Brook Trout Fishing, Bird and Rabbit 
Hunting. Auto Livery. 


Address for particulars O. R. Coe in Catskill Moun- 
tains, Windham, N. Y. 











Guilford, Me., R.E.D. No. 3 








Accept the season’s greetings, 
We wish you goodly cheer, 
And may a rich prosperity 
Attend you through the year. 


When you take your Vacation, come to the 


NINIGRET HOUSE 


Open May 25. Crescent Beach, Conn. 


Send for Booklet. 

Trout Salmon and 
DOWN IN MAINE Native Togue are 
found in Varnum Pond. A pleasant quiet place to 
spend your summer vacation. We are 6% miles 
from Farmington. Write Mrs. Herbert E. Farmer, 
Camp Dewey Temple, R. F. D., No. 1, Maine. 
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secures a full year’s sub- 
scription to Forest and 
Stream and brings you this 
e Stuart Stove Free of addi- 


The Stuart Stove will accommodate a large frying pan and coffee pot, or two 
large kettles, yet when folded and slipped into its case can be packed in a space 15% 
inches long and 34 inch square and with its case weighs less than 19 ounces. Can 
be set up ready for use in less than one minute. Gives perfect satisfaction set up in 
sand. Can be cleaned with a handful of leaves or grass or slipped into its case 
without cleaning and will neither soil nor tear anything in the outfit. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CANADIAN ORDERS 


FOREST & STREAM 


TO CAMPERS 


tional expense. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SPRATT? S 


Foods for Dogs 


Poultry and Pet Stock 


We continue to manufacture our foods, but the restrictions of the Food 
Administrator and our resolve to conform to the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law makes it increasingly difficult to supply the enormous demand. 


We also foresee a period during which most of our Dog Foods will have 
to be sold in a granular form. We urge our customers to begin at once 
to make at least a part of their order for 


SPRATT’S 
WAR RODNIM No. 1 


This has always been a favorite food of the expert 
Kennel Owners and Trainers. 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 


ANP AO\TUDCO KM DEA ENY 
pS If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
} will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


PURE GOLD 42934 
AT STUD 4. Great _ Son of _ Champion 


Comanche Frank, by Ex. 
sas Queen... 


Young Stock For Sale. 
RIVERDALE KENNELS, WILTON, CONN. 


Arkan- 


Newark, N. J. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Montreal, Canada. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


GIVE YOUR DOG A SULPHUR BATH 


BALLARD’S LIQUI- 
SULPHUR. 


The finest and safest 
remedy for MANGE 
and all DISEASES 
of the SKIN. 

A small quantity 
placed in warm water 


which, in addition to 
its curative qualities, 
produces glossy hair 
and promotes 
HEALTH and Vigor. 
Price $1.00 per {2o0z. bottle. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIQUI - Se co. 
House, 9th St. and 4th Ave., New York 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c, in stamps or 
coin. 
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HOME TREATMENT 
FOR AILING DOGS 


By MEDICUS 


HE result of exposure and lack of” 
care is often manifested in inflamma- — 
tion of a joint. The joint usually is 
swollen and very painful and the victim is © 
lame and tinable to place the foot on the | 
ground. During acute inflammation rest” 
is necessary and applications of either cold — 
or hot water will give relief, or the two” 
may be alternated. The following lotion 
should be used: Laudanum, two dram 
Goulard’s extract of lead, one dram; water © 
to make six ounces. Saturate a piece of 
lint large enough to go around the joint | 
with this lotion and cover with a piece of © 
silk and bandage in position. This dress-) 
ing should be changed three times a dayea 
Keep the bowels open. 

Asthma is most common in old dogs andi 
those which have led sedentary lives and © 
accumulated an excess of fat. The symp-— 
toms are much the same as in people—_ 
heavy breathing, troublesome cough, and if 
the ear is applied to the chest a cracking © 
noise is heard with each inspiration. The — 
heart is usually weak and the pulse ir- 7 
regular. The treatment is to open the? 
bowels with aperient medicine, which} 
should be repeated as often as may be nec- © 
essary to keep them open. Do not overs = 
exercise, as the heart and lungs usually” 
are not strong enough to stand the strain,” 
Be very careful about the diet, avoiding” 
all starchy food, sweets, and pastry, and © 
in the way of medicinal treatment, give ~ 
from ten drops to a teaspoonful of glyco- 7 
herroin in water three or four times a day. 4 


LD dogs are sometimes affected with | 
O apoplexy and an attack comes on | 

suddenly. The patient falls to the 
ground and loses consciousness, the tongue 
turns dark, the eyes protrude and are con- 7 
gested, and the victim may remain uncon- | 
scious for some time. Many cases are fol 
lowed by paralysis. If the muscles of the 
neck are paralyzed on one side the head” 
is held only on one side. Blindness is a™ 
frequent result. The treatment is to give 
from one teaspoonful to four tablespoon-" 
fuls of castor oil mixed with half the 
quantity of buckthorn syrup. Place thes 
patient in a hot bath and apply an ice pa 
to the head. If the dog is having convul- 
sions do not attempt to force anything” 
down its throat, but between convulsions” 
give from two to fifteen grains of bromide” 
of potassium and from one to eight grains ~ 
of hydrated chloral in water, and repeat” 
every two or three hours until the con-7 
vulsions stop. The diet should be easily 
digested, light soup or milk with bread 
or dog cakes. 
Cataract is a common trouble which 
takes the form of an opaque spot in the 
pupil of the eye. The following eye” 
lotion will somewhat improve the sight” 
and the appearance of a dog affected with | 
cataract, but it will not cure: Solution of 
atropine, ten drops; sulphate of zinc, one- 
half grain; water to make one ounce; five 
drops in the affected eye three times a day. 
[The more common ailments of dogs” 
have been mentioned in this series of ar- 
ticles which began in the April issue. The 
editors will gladly answer any other ques-' 
tions pertaining to dogs or household pets.) 





